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efense Measures in the Spotlight 


Military and Naval Preparedness Programs Hold Center of Congressional 


Stage—Vast Expenditures Planned—Dairy Situation Reviewed 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


\SHINGTON, D. ¢ The pre 
paredness boom is here. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of leaders of 
Various organizations, spokesmen for indus- 
oncerns, politicians and prospective 
iIders, army and navy officers and re- 

tired generals and admirals are coming or 
being ordered to Washington to advise Con 
gress and the administration as to what 


should be done to strengthen the military 
defenses of this It is 
ihat about as 
President suggests. 
the 
amazed at his 
National 
to him. Nevertheless the New Deal majority 


country. apparent, 
the 


Congress is doing some 


however, things will go 
demands. It is 
that the 


turned over 


balking at President's 


especially request 


state Guard units be 
in both House and Senate is so large that 
in most cases the opposition is not sufficient 


to defeat bills carrying out his proposals. 


Just now Congress is busily engaged in 


debating and passing appropriations to 
finance President Roosevelt’s defense pro- 
gram. It has already enacted legislation 


appropriating upwards of $3,200,000,000 for 
The $1,000,000,000 de- 
the 
through without question, and he is asking 


the army and navy. 


fense proposal of President will go 
for another billion to finance his emergency 


defense plans. 


The congressional leaders appear to have 
agreed on an armament financing program 
sale of $4,000,000,000 of 
It also calls for kevying 
additional taxes amounting to around $1,000,- 
000,000 annually for the next five years, the 
proceeds to be the 
defense bonds. Congress has been asked to 
increase the Treasury's $45,000,000,000 debt 
limit to $49,000,000,000 to make possible the 


borrowing of new military armament funds. 


providing for the 


government bonds. 


used to retire national 


It seems apparent that the limit may have 
to be raised to 50 or 60 billion dollars to top 
the 


t 


President's spending program. 


the Morgenthau 


additional 


Secretary of Treasury 


sa th- : 
ays that taxes and an increase 


in the national debt limit both are essential 
to meet expanded demands for the national 


de fense 


\nd President Roosevelt has lately 








lent his support to the move for a substantial 


increase in the special defens¢ taxes. 


\s things stand now, the Treasury's bor- 


rowing power would be completely ex- 
February. 
Bell told a 
to date 
this session has appropriated for the coming 
total of $10,460,000,000, 


counting the billions asked for by the Presi- 


hausted by the end of next 


Under-secretary Daniel W con- 


gressional committee that Congress 


fiscal year a not 


dent for his defense spending program 
Now Considering Tax Increases 


Due to this being an election year, the 


President and his congressional leaders 
originally planned to postpone tax legisla- 
the 


propriations until next 


defense 
Such 


pressure, however, has been brought to bear 


tion to pay for enormous ap- 


year. strong 


in favor of enacting tax legislation now 
that the President and the House Ways and 
Means Committee have been advocating a 
bill to $1,000,000,000 in 


which includes a flat 10 per cent or larger 


raise new taxes, 
increase in the amount now paid in income 
both 


cents a gallon on gasoline, a flat 10 per cent 


taxes, individual and corporate, 1% 
increase in present taxes on tires and tubes, 
automobiles, refrigerators, electrical energy, 
lubricating oil, petroleum, coal, telephone 
and telegraph tolls, and various other com- 
modities. It likewise provides for the lower- 
ing of the income-tax exemptions to $2,000 
for married and $800 for single persons, esti- 
mated to add over 2,000,000 people to the 


federal tax rolls. 
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Chere is now heard, also, talk in Congress 
and administration circles of adopting a gen 
eral reduction in most non-defense federal 


expenditures. A horizontal cut in these of 


10 per cent has been proposed 


that this scheme if en 


acted would hit the milk industry 


It is evident tax 
of course 
among all others sharply in various 
ways. A 10 cent increase in 
the stockholders 


would cut severely 


very 
per taxes on 


incomes of and officials 
into their earnings and 
those of the corporations. An increase in 
federal gasoline taxes, and a 10 per cent in 
crease on tires and tubes, refrigerators, auto- 


mobiles, lubricating oils, electrical power, 
coal, telephone and telegraph tolls would add 
rather heavily to the costs of pasteurizing, 
bottling, handling and distributing milk. But 
the producers, handlers and consumers of 
milk and milk products will have to realize 
that this 


forever 


spending program cannot go on 


without higher taxes to replenish 


the Treasury. The milk producer will pay 
a part of the costs in lower prices for his 
products and higher prices for things he 
buys, and the consumers might as well plan 
on paying higher prices not only for milk 
and milk products but for other commodities. 


Advisory Commission Formed 


The President has selected a seven-member 


commission designed to advise him about 


the and 
other commodities during the so-called em- 


production of defense equipment 


ergency. But they will have no authority 
to act except as authorized by the President 
and his New Deal kitchen cabinet. Chester 
C. Davis, the 
and 


Reserve 
the 
Act, will have sup- 


member of Federal 


3oard formerly administrator of 
Agricultural Adjustment 
ervision over farm products, and will exer- 
cise jurisdiction over problems of maintain- 
ing agricultural production at what the Pres- 
ident and probably Secretary Wallace be- 
will be the levels. Mr 
is a native of Iowa, and his appointment is 


lieve proper Davis 


quite generally spoken of as a good 
While a New 


always seen eye to 


one. 
Deal appointee, he has not 
Wallace 
He strongly opposed the 


eye with and 


Jones- 


his aids 





Wheeler farm credit bill, in common with 
nearly all representatives of the farm organi- 
This bill 


Wallace’s pet measures. 


zations. was one of Secretary 


Expect Continued Heavy Milk Flow 

One of the outstanding objectives of the 
administration’s record-breaking spending 
program is to boost the price level of farm 
products, and thereby enlarge the farmers’ 
income. This has failed to a large extent in 
former spending sprees, but the theory is 
plausible the 


policy as a means of curing depressions are 


and supporters of spending 
anticipating a substantial lift in farm prices. 

The effect of the colossal spending of gov- 
ernment money in stimulating prices of milk 
and milk products, along with other com- 
modities, during the coming year is as 

The that 
and are now being spent by the government 


We. Py 


are having little effect in price raising of 


yet 


uncertain. vast funds have been 


for 


relief and checks to farmers 


farm products. 
The Marketing 
ports that dairy products, showing the usual 


\gricultural Service re- 
seasonal decline, were off 4 points from mid- 
April to mid-May and on the latter date 


averaged 106. 

With an increase in the number of cows 
milked, total milk production on May 1 was 
about the same as a 


year ago despite the 


smaller production per cow. The price re- 
ceived by farmers for milk sold at wholesale 
$1.65 per 100 pounds on May 15, 
the decline 
April 15 price of $1.75. Milk prices 
averaged $1.48 per 100 pounds on May 15 
last vear. 


averaged 


showing about usual seasonal 


from the 


Recent Price Comparisons 
The 
states that a high record of milk production 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is expected this summer. This is based on 
the 


year, 


number of 
the 
demand 


larger cows on farms this 


and improved con- 
The 


1 dairy 


prospect for 


sumer for dairy products 


Bureau expects prices of manufacture 
products will continue higher this summer 


than last. Crops and pastures are making 


quick growth following a 


The 


P — - ‘ 
1940 wholesale milk price 


5 per 100 pounds. The price 





san ea average \ugust 
1909 was $1.60; M 15 
1939 15. Q3 

Ap Tl ce TS 
ceived juart dur he 5-year 
period, August, 1909 to July, 1914, was 6.8 


cents; the May average 


1910-14, 6.8 cents; 


May, 1939, 10.1 cents; March, 1940, 10.03 
cents; April 15, 1940, 10.2 cents, and May 
15, 1940, 10.2 cents. 

While the average wholesale price TS 


ceived by farmers for milk was 5 cents per 


May, 1940, than in the 
May, 1910-14 average, the production costs 


100 pounds higher in 


are much higher now than in the administra- 
(Continued on 


) . 27 
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Harmon Transferred 
New York Area Milk Market Adminis- 


trator Goes to Washington—Suc- 


ceeded By N. J. Cladakis 
Announcement was made by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials on May 


23rd of the transfer to Washington of Er- 
skine M. Harmon, Administrator of the 
Federal-State Milk Marketing Orders for 
the New York City Metropolitan area. Mr. 
Harmon, who has served with distinction as 
administrator of the New York City dis- 
trict since the federal-state orders were in- 
augurated in the fall of 1938, has been called 
back to 


Field Representative of the 


Washington to serve as General 
section and to 
assume other important special duties. Suc- 
ceeding him in New York is N. J. Cladakis, 
formerly administrator of the federal control 
set-up in the Chicago district. 


Phe 


ment 


Department in its 
stated : 


official announce- 


“Following a conference between Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and 
Commissioner Holton V. Noyes of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that N. J. Cladakis, Federal Milk 
Market Administrator in Chicago, will be 
transferred to New York as Market Ad- 
ministrator effective May 28. 

“E. M. Harmon, who has been 
\dministrator the New York program 
since its inception September 1, 1938, will 
return to Washington at the request of the 
Dairy Section of the Division of Marketing 
and Marketing Agreements, to 
portant special duties including 
General Field Representative for the section. 

Mr. Cladakis, over Mr. Har- 
mon’s duties, has made an outstanding record 
at Chicago, fluid 


market in 


Market 


for 


assume im- 


service as 


who takes 


second largest milk 


country.” 
New York Industry Honors Harmon 


To the handling of the difficult and highly 














involved task of setting up and conducting 
the operating machinery for the milk con- 
trol orders in the vast New York City area. 
Mr. Harmon brought a keen intelligence 
ind a pleasing and tactiul personality. Dur- 
g e term of his service he has become 
ely avorably kr hout the 
li and I ing ¢ s the New 
York shed 
Whe ne sO ’s 5 t Washington 
became | s e Metr ypolita 
Co-opet lucers’ Bargaining 
\ ge in Syracuse, adopted 


resolution praising Mr. Harmon’s conduct 








his duties and provid for a testimonial 
dinner in his honor. This will be staged 


at the Hotel Onondaga at Syracuse on 
Thursday evening, June 13th, with an ex- 
tremely large attendance anticipated. The 


committee in charge of the affair is headed 


by Ralph Norton, president of the Agency. 


Seek Inquiry Into Change 


Reasons underlying the shift in command 
here have been the subject of much specula- 
tion in the eastern trade, where Mr. Harmon 
is held in high esteem. 
at their 


It is reported that 
the 
group also adopted a resolution asking for 
an inquiry into the change. 


Syracuse session producers’ 


Mr. Cladakis has a broad background of 
experience in handling the federal milk mar- 
keting control operations in large munici- 

Leading elements in the milk in- 
dustry throughout the New York 
the wholehearted 
cooperation which they afforded Mr. Har- 
mon. 


palities. 
shed are 


extending to him same 


———————- —____ 
LEAGUE OPENS AUBURN PLANT 


Modern Equipment and Efficient Ar- 
rangement Mark Up-state Structure 
New 
\ssociation’s receiving 
plant at mM. Ze 


took place on June 3rd with a large delega- 


Formal opening of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-operative 
and distributing Auburn, 
tion of dairymen and representatives of con- 
sumer groups and city officials taking part 
Principal speakers at the 
\. Sexauer, 


Mayor 


president 


in the program. 
dedication ceremony were Fred 
League president, Carl R. Brister, 
David 


of the local Chamber of Commerce. 


of Auburn and Herron, 


Complete installation of the most modern 
types of machinery and equipment gears the 


plant 


new | for highly efficient operation. It 


handles milk of 175 League members, with 
a total volume ranging between 500 and 700 
cans. It is housed in a two story fireproof 
building of brick, reinforced concrete and 
glass block construction. i 


A 4 ' e 
\ large garage Ior 
the motorized equipment adjoins the structure 
Percy Schoonmaker is manager. 


—><« 
STAGE SUCCESSFUL OUTING 


Pittsburgh Dairy Mixers Hold Annual 
Golf Tournament 





The Sixth Annual Golf Outing was 
| Mixers of Pittsbur 
‘ite May 3lst, at the ¢ S] 
non | Club with forty-seven pres 

TI mittee, consisting f Roy Z 
me Harry Bush, Ralph Zenn 
» € und George Oelle1 had nu > 

zZes wr the v us events \ ite ( c 
nt \ ing these prize Ss were awarded t 
Joe Imler, Charlie Thompson, Jack L« Mes- 
suri¢ 3 LD). Sweeney, and H. L. Brown, 
V rs of the Kickers’ Handicap. 


Prizes in otl events were won 
Keck, Frank Sportolari, Earle Drake, Clyde 
Fowler, Earl Parks, Del Drenk, Bill Norris, 
Bill \. V. Welsh, and Ed. Venard 


by C. ‘ 


Berg, 


President Joe Hellauer congratulated the 
boys on the fine turnout and splendid spirit 


the organization. 


of cooperation existing in 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1940 
Another Investigation ! 


NFORMED 


general economic 


observers of the country’s 


and agricultural scenes 


and leaders in the diversified businesses 


g which are of such important 





each must indeed view with mixed 


feelings the lately announced decision of 


fede Department of Justice officials to set 
in motion a new intensive investigation of 
methods and practices in the milk industry 


the New York Metropolitan area and its 


environs. The move, made known at Wash- 


ington early this month by AssIsTANT AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL THURMAN ARNOLD, who 
heads the Department’s highly-publicized 


undertaken in 
ion with Mayor F. H. La Guarpta, 
i rabid milk business baiter, and other high 


New York 


division, is to be 





City municipal authorities. 


\s outlined elsewhere in this issue of the 
Review, Mr. ARrNoip’s program contem- 
lates an exhaustive inquiry into collusion, 
I d othe restraints of trade al- 
ge ist in the procurement and distrib- 
t s of uiry business in this 
errit It is to « to all areas com- 
SINS Ne\ ; shed ind n ] y 
t cern itse oth with intrastate 
e mill vements 

the be is stated t eet on 
said t ve reached Was g- 

t l It sponsible s es 
ges guely rie ted S ilieging 
: cont f interstate 
s k to the Ne York City dis 
trict sive action by major milk com- 
ues to maintain an artificial distinctior 
between Grade A and Grade B milk in 
rder to exact unreasonable prices from the 
msumer:; maintenance through combination 
f artificial prices for milk sold to the pub- 
lic; and combination to coerce retail dis- 


tributors of milk in various 


ways 


1940 


The inquiry would, according to the an- 


nouncement, probably serve in technique of 
conduct as a “model for similar undertakings 
elsewhere,” not alone in the milk industry 
but as well in the merchandising of fruits, 
poultry and other important items in the diet. 


The current action was foreshadowed in 


large measure by recent public statements 
from Mr. ARNOLD advocating federal anti- 
trust investigations of all foodstuffs distribu- 
tion. And without doubt it has been speeded 
by results of the similar action conducted 
in the Chicago district and, particularly, by 
the material stiffening of the federal anti- 
trust legislation as an offensive weapon aris- 
ing from the recent United States Supreme 
Court Madison, Wis., oil 


Final impetus unquestionably was af- 


decision in the 
cases. 
forded by the politically-important spring- 
board of projected federal moves to combat 
food 


the spectre of “profiteering” in po- 


tential war developments. 
Majority elements, and small, in 
the New 


while justifiably exasperated at the needless- 


large 


York area milk distributing trade, 


ness and futility involved in yet another in- 


vestigation of their business on the heels 
of the lengthy list of official probes into ex- 
actly the same field during recent years, have 
been quick to point out the failure of these 
to bring to light any evidence whatever of 
monopoly in milk. Likewise have they prop- 
erly and effectively stressed the overwhelm- 
ing dominance of present federal-state control 
measures in regulating virtually every phase 


York milk shed 
and the major responsibility of this factor, 


of operations in the New 


together with tight unionized labor control 
of the vital steps in procurement, processing, 
handling and delivery, for the pricing situa- 
tion as it exists today in all branches of the 
milk business. 


Those dairy concerns involved, however, 
have also been prompt to point out that they 
have naught to hide, and that their full co- 
operation will freely be proferred the federal 
and city officials in the conduct of an in- 
scarcely be 


quiry which can regarded as 


other than a complete waste of time, effort 


and money. The whole action, like so many 


of its predecessors, bears an unmistakable 


stamp ot 


political expediency 


Would Tighten Federal Control 


\LL for the setting up of federal speci- 


cations and standards for the 


produc 


tion and distribution of milk and dairy 


products to take the place of the vast number 


of state, county and municipal regulations 
now in force is urged in a report lately filed 
at Washington with the Temporary National 
Dr. Freperic C. 
economist on the staff of the United 
States Dr. 
Howe directed the inquiry into the milk in- 


Economic Committee by 


Howe, 
Department of Agriculture 
dustry as a whole conducted at the instance 


of the committee in 1939. 


Adoption of federal regulations governing 
milk and its products would be accomplished 
by setting up a legal authority for the con- 
trol of the industry in Dr. Howe’s program. 
This law, he states, would require that all 
milk bought by the federal government must 
conform to certain specifications as to grade, 
as to price paid to the producer and as to 
other considerations for the “protection both 
of the farmer and consumer.” 


Dr. Howe gives as a primary purpose of 
his plan the narrowing of the price spread 
between what the farmer receives and what 
the consumer pays through the reduction of 
the proportion now absorbed by the pro- 
cessor and by the wages of those who de- 
liver the milk. 
not brought out. 


How this is to be done is 


Improvement in farm price of milk, says 
Dr. Howe, would result in raising the level 
of the nation’s entire agricultural economy. 
He states that the dairy industry 
between 10,000,000 12,000,000 
on United States farms, nearly 40 per cent 


affects 
and people 
maintain And he places a 
70,000,000 on the total of the 


of which cows. 
figure of 


country’s urban consumers. 


Asserting that use of milk and other dairy 
prices 
states that 
“proper consumption” in the cities of New 
York State 
per day for children and one pint per day 
for adults 


products is curtailed by high retail 
“set” by distributors, Dr. How! 


which he describes as one quart 


would absorb the entire dairy 
output of the whole state. 


Dr. Howe declares that the dairy industry 
in the Chicago and Detroit areas now can 
be considered as yardsticks to determine the 
proper cost of milk, and gives it as his opin- 
ion that the maximum retail store price for 
milk anywhere in the United States need 
not exceed 9c per quart with a price to the 
producer of 5@6c per quart. 


He states that the Chicago store sale price 
range has lately been 7@9c per quart, and 
that many stores in Detroit have been sell- 
ing milk at 6@8c per quart while still show- 
ing an adequate profit. 


Dr. Howe sees no insurmountable prob- 
lem in the vast multitude of interstate and 
intersectional trade barriers which serious- 
ly impede the free commerce in milk and 


WV hile 


public ownership of the 


dairy products he does not advocate 
dairy industry, he 
states his belief that only through federal ac- 
tion can the milk and dairy products busi- 
nesses be freed from the markedly hampering 
in rece valent 


barriers to trade nt years so pre 


throughout the country. 


Readily granting that most objectives of 
Dr. Howe’s program are eminently desir- 
able, we cannot subscribe to his thesis that 
their attainment is possible solely by broader 
Uniformity in 


federal regulatory 


milk standards throughout the country and 


powers. 


sectional trade bars 


Page 127) 


the breaking down ol 
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Launch Milk Inquiry 


Federal Justice Department and City 
Officials To Open Anti-Trust Probe 
In New York Area 


The federal Department of Justice an- 


nounced at Washington on June 2nd _ that 
it will launch, in cooperation with the mu- 
nicipal authorities in New York City, an in- 
quiry into the milk and dairy products dis- 
New York Met- 


Assistant Attorney General 


tributive industry in the 
ropolitan area. 
Thurman Arnold, in charge of the depart- 
ment’s anti-trust division, stated that the in- 
vestigation would be directed against alleged 
illegal restraints of trade in the milk busi- 


ness which serve to prevent farmers and 


consumers from obtaining the benefits of a 
free competitive market. 

The move was described as a “mobiliza- 
tion on the home front for the protection 
of producers and consumers,” with Depart- 
ment of Justice officials expressing the hope 
that the technique utilized in the inquiry will 
“afford a basis for extending investigations 
of the department to fruit, poultry and other 
necessities of diet.” It was stated that the 
first 
anti-trust law 


action represents the occasion in the 


history of enforcement in 


which the federal Department of Justice 
has acted in concert with a municipal gov- 
ernment in probing alleged illegal restraints 


of trade. 
Alleged Hlegal Practices Outlined 


Only a broad and general outline of these 
alleged illegal practices in restraint of trade 
in the field of milk and dairy products dis- 
tribution in New York City was presented 
by the department. In this connection the 
initial announcement by department officials 
stated : 


“Complaints have been recived from re- 
sponsible sources that there is a monopolistic 
control of the shipment of milk in interstate 
commerce into the New York Metropolitan 
area and of its distribution throughout New 
York City. Specifically, the complaints 
allege that the following questionable prac- 
tices exist: 


1. Collusive action by major milk com- 
panies to maintain an artificial distinction 
between Grade A and Grade B classes of 
milk in order to exact unreasonable prices 
from the consumer. 


“2. Maintenance through combination of 
artificial prices for milk sold to consumers. 


“3. Combination to coerce retail distribu- 
tors of milk in various ways. 


“If true, the complaints indicate that high- 
ly concentrated control of the distribution 
of milk through concerted action by large 
corporations is used to exact an artificially 
high price from the consumer and is wielded 
unfairly against the farmer.” 


124 


Cites Chicago Action 

Admitting that it was, of course impos- 
sible to forecast results of the inquiry, the 
department observed that a comprehensive 
prosecution of restraints of trade in the milk 
business in the Chicago area had been fol- 
retail 
“without loss to the 


substantial 


milk 


lowed by a drop in the 
price of 
farmer.” 

“An 
of this kind,” the statement 


store 


additional advantage of cooperation 
went on, “is 
that the government will be equipped with 
personnel, 


experience and information § so 


as to thwart or prevent and, if necessary, 
prosecute any artificial and unjustifiable in- 
crease in prices of food, or profiteering, by 
reason of war conditions in Europe or war 
words, this is a 


scares elsewhere. In other 


mobilization on the home front for the pro- 


tection of the producers aud the consumers.” 


The department said that Mayor F. H. 
New York has designated 
(Continued on Page 128) 
—=-s-  — 
ACT IL IN CHICAGO STRIKE 


Flares | in 


La Guardia of 


Violence Second Recent 


Walk-out in the Windy City 


Violence flared anew in Chicago and en- 
virons for the second time during May as 
a result of a breakdown in negotiations be- 
tween the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and 
milk This last 
curred after a two weeks’ 


distributors. eruption oc- 


truce to settle 
differences by arbitration. 

At the expiration on May 1 of the former 
contract the dealers asked for a reduction 
in wages to be paid. Under terms of the 
disputed wage scale union drivers received 
$48 for each 1,333 with 
three-fourths of a cent commission on every 
unit over 1,333. The dealers, a union spokes- 
man said, offered a $30 weekly scale with a 
10 per cent commission for all 
$100. 

The previous strike was called off as a 
result of a conference called by the State’s 
Attorney on May 3, 


quarts delivered, 


sales over 


when a truce was ar- 
ranged to permit negotiations after a two- 
day strike. 
During the second 
violence were 


Three men 


May strike 
many and of 
were shot. 


acts of 
varied hues. 
Loaded milk tank 
trucks were shot through by bullets. De- 
livery trucks were overturned. 
pickets were both beaten. 


Drivers and 
Windows were 
smashed and ignition wires were ripped from 
trucks. Embalming fluid was dumped in milk, 
and State guards were 
employed to convoy milk trucks. So serious 


Police and armed 
did disorders become that pleas were made 
to the governor of Illinois for armed inter- 
vention. 


After about five days of this chaotic con- 
dition efforts at arbitration were again re- 
sumed to bring about some equitable solu- 
tion of wages between the dealers and the 
striking union members. 





New York Apmil Price 


Lag In Production Gains Reflected In 
Only Moderate Decline In the Net 
Producers’ Rate 


Milk 
plants approved for the New 


handlers’ 
York Metro- 
politan area received a uniform April price 
of $1.81 per 100 lbs., according to the com- 


producers delivering to 


putations of the administrator of the federal- 
state orders. This price is for 3.5 per cent 
milk received at stations in the 201-210 mile 
The April uni- 
form rate of $1.81 compares with a March 
price of $1.92 per 100 Ibs. 


zone from New York City. 


The two primary reasons for the reduc- 
tion in price were the seasonal decline during 
the month of April in the value of manv- 


factured products, declines which varied 


from 3 cents per 100 Ibs. for milk used as 
butter to 6 cents per 100 Ibs. for milk 
used as evaporated milk, and the seasonal 
in production. A total of 520,520,- 


293 Ibs. of 


increase 
net pooled milk was delivered 
by producers to handlers’ plants during the 
30 days in with 475, 
March 


increase of 12.3 per cent 


April, as compared 
405,106 lbs. during the 31 
This 


days in 
showed an 
in total receipts of milk on a daily basis. 
The normal increase for .April over March 
is about 17.2 per cent. 

The April uniform price of $1.81 per 10 
Ibs. is based on Class I milk at $2.82; Class 
II-A at $1.90; and the following prices per 


100 lbs. for the other seven classes: Class 
II-B, $1.763; Class III-A, $1.363; Class 
III-B, $1.504; Class III-C, $1.104; Class 


III-D, $1.079; Class IV-A, $1.004, and Class 
IV-B, $1.035. 


The uniform price was affected by the 


usual freight and butterfat differentials. 
Volume and Value Breakdown 


Every country plant was reported in time 


to be included in the computation, stated 
The total amount of milk 
reported as utilized in Class I was 200,915, 
768 Ibs. 


per day, and is in contrast with increases 


the administrator. 
This is a decrease of 1.1 per cent 


shown during the preceding two months. 
Approximately 38.6 per cent of the milk 
received during April was utilized in Class 
I, as compared with 44.2 per cent during 
March. 

The net pooled milk for April was 520, 
520,293 Ibs. and according to the nine classes 
its value at the plants, figured on the basic 
201-210 mile zone, was $10,110,914.02. De- 
ductions from this amount for Market Ser- 
vice claims and payments to cooperatives 
$670,244.52. Market 
claims,—handlers’ charges for the diversion 


amounted to Service 
of milk to manufacturing plants when not 
needed in the fluid market—accounted for 
$568,507.16 of this 
are not paid until audited. 


amount. These claims 
Payments to co- 
operatives meeting the stnadards set up by 


the Secretary of Agriculture and the Com- 
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missioner of Agriculture and Markets 
amount to $101,737.36. 

After the above deductions there was a 
balance of $9,440,669.50 in the pool. Adding 
to this the entire balance in the reserve fund 


of $238,235.71, and deducting $257,487.90 for 


s 


MM 


the May reserve as required, the resulting 
balance of $9,421,417.30 was the final figure 
on which the uniform price was based. Ap- 
proximately 60,000 producers delivered milk 
to 493 approved plants during April. 
May Class 1 and 2-A Prices 
Administrator E. M. Harmon 
nounced the following minimum prices for 
3.5 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
in the New York City federal-state market- 
ing area, for the month of May: 
April-May Minimum Milk Prices 
The market administrator has announced 
minimum prices and butterfat differentials 
in effect for the months of April and May 
in the New York City area for 3.5 per cent 
milk by classes received by handlers from 


has an- 


producers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: 


APRIL 
Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class cewt. differential 
I $2.82 .04 
II-A 1.90 -04 
II-B 1.763 04 
ITI-A 1.363 .039 
ILI-B 1.504 .04 
Ili-¢ 1.104 .04 
IlI-D 1.079 .04 
IV-A 1.004 029 
IV-B 1.035 .025 
MAY 
Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt differential 
I 2.45 -04 
II-A 1.65 -047 
II-B 1.391 .04 
II-C 1.341 .038 
III-A 1.336 .038 
III-B 1.291 .037 
IlI-C 1.101 .031 
ItI-D 1.066 .03 
IV-A .991 .028 
IV-B 1.032 .025 


Sheffield April Milk Price 
Shefheld Farms Co., 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk de- 
livered during April of $1.80 per 100 Ibs. 
aiter 


Inc., has announced 


deduction of lc for association dues 


and bargaining agency dues and some pub- 
licity carried from 
March. 


figure of 


tax assessment over 
This compared with a March net 
$1.91. The price applies to the 


201-210 mile zone. 
League April Pool Prices 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation average net paid pool return to 
\pril was $1.80 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable March figure 
$1.93. 


pre xlucers fc r 


was This includes an average city 
and location plus differential of 5c. Grade 


\ premiums where earned are in addition. 


April-May Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans — 

Milk Cream Cond. 

April, 1940 3,024,820 122,189 37,231 
April .1939 3,042,062 151,296 35,243 
March, 1940 3,067,124 125,720 34,614 
March, 1939 3,139,242 135,165 33,932 
Since Jan. 1, 1940...12,110,569 473,755 127.779 
Since Jan, 1, 1939 12,090,532 503,814 117,779 


June, 1940 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


May, 
May, 
April, 
April, 
Since 
Since 


May, 
May, 
April, 
April, 
Since 
Since 














40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
1940 740,113 32,174 12,352 
1939 708,569 30,203 15,189 
1940 694,959 21,779 11,271 
1939 650,601 24,133 9,688 
Jan. 1, 1940 3,475,605 109,197 47,944 
Jan. 1, 1939 3,197,028 107,836 53,189 

BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

- 40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
1940 524,805 55,853 8,583 
1939 513,841 53,038 8,349 
1940 490,023 42,834 6.900 
1939 476,203 41,749 6,906 
Jan. 1, 1940 2,478,352 216,856 29,973 
Jan. 1, 1939 2,373,528 211,562 27,453 





MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


New York, N. Y.—Daily average sales of 
fluid milk during April increased 2.19 per 
cent over the same period a year ago, ac- 
cording to reports from leading distributors 
in 136 markets to the Milk Industry Foun- 
dation. 

In April, daily average sales totaled 6,634,- 
983 quarts compared with 6,492,996 quarts 
in April, 1939. 

Milk company payrolls in April showed 
an increase of 1.39 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 1.38 per cent from April, 1939. 











RUN FOR 


THIS DAIRY USES | O-BAX! 


YOUR LIFE, BUDDY ~ 











>PROTECTS MILK! 
From Cow te Consumer 





Here are three big reasons why so many 
dairy plants find Lo-Bax the ideal bacteri- 
cide—and recommend it to their pro- 


ducers as well: 


First —it’s quickly effective and depend- 
Contains 50% available 
chlorine, kills bacteria almost instantly. 


aple in action. 


Second—it’s easy to use. Dissolves speedily 
in hot or cold water to make a clear rinse 
solution. 





THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 

CARBONIC GAS 

SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 


LO -BAX. 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA 
... BICARBONATE OF SODA 


Third—it’s economical. You can use Lo- 
Bax freely on walls, floors, drains, etc., as 
well as on plant equipment and contain- 
ers, also recommend it to your producers 
for milking machines, cans, pails, strain- 
ers, coolers, etc. 


Ask your supply house about Lo-Bax 
(or HTH-15) or write to us for full 
information on the Mathieson plan of 
simple, dependable sanitation “from cow 
to consumer.” 


Lo-Bax 


NUFOS 


HTH-15 


Glei'iismie.ife) a), | 


INC. 


DRY ICE 
CAUSTIC SODA 








Single Grade ForN. Y.C. 


New Health Department Regulations 
Establish “Approved” Milk Here Ef- 
fective With September 1 


\fter numerous verbal attacks extending 
over a period of months on the major milk 
distributing firms in New York City, Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia and the Board of Health 
issued an order last month which will abol- 
ish the sale of Grade A and Grade B milk 
in the city after September Ist. 


To supplant the two classifications A and 
B there will be a single grade sold in New 
York City which is to be a sort of split- 
the-difference compromise. Standards for 
the new single grade to be known as “Ap- 
proved” will be somewhat higher than those 
for present Grade B and somewhat lower 
than those for Grade A. 


Previous to the announcement by the 
health board the controversy raged heatedly, 
the Mayor contending forcefully that only 
one grade of milk was necessary while 
spokesmen for the major milk distributing 
firms, leading producers’ groups and many 
consumers organizations, strongly upheld the 
dual grades. The Mayor was radically op- 
posed to the three cent price differentiation 
between the two grades. Repeatedly he made 
the claim that Grade B milk was good milk 
and the higher price of Grade A was un- 
necessary and a burden to milk consumers. 
Dealers and dairymen countered with the 
claim that the premiums paid to Grade A 
producers worked toward the general pro- 
duction of higher quality and supplied a 
consumer demand for extra grade. The 
Mayor won out. 


Tentative Specifications 


Health Commissioner John L. Rice’s re- 
cent tentative announcement of specifications 
for the new single grade of milk require that 
it contain not more than 30,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter when it is delivered to the 
customer, contain not less than 3.3 per cent 
of butterfat and solids not less than 11.5 
per cent, be sold not less than forty-eight 
hours after pasteurization, come from tuber- 
culin tested cows, and be in a bottle with 
an improved all-over cap. 


With respect to this latter requirement, 
the Department of Health in a recent letter 
to the Review states: 


“The opening of bottles or single service 
paper containers of ‘approved milk or cream 
(pasteurized)’ shall be provided with a cap 
or other acceptable device which, 


“a. will satisfactorily protect the milk and 
cream from contamination, 


“b. will completely and effectively cover 
the pouring lip of bottle or single service 
paper container, and 
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c. will be of such type that its removal 
or replacement is capable of being readily 
detected.” 


Provision has been made for the sale at 
a premium of milk containing more than 
4.2 per cent butterfat. New regulations have 
not as yet@been adopted in final form, but 
they will probably follow the outline men- 
tioned herein. 


—?—— —____ 


OHIO MILK LABELING 


Regulations Amended To Cover Bottled 
Choeolate and Other Dairy Drinks 


By an order signed by J. T. Brown, Di- 
rector of Agriculture of the State of Ohio, 
Regulation 181 has been amended in regard 
to the labeling of bottled drinks made from 
milk, cream, skimmilk or other similar dairy 
product. 

The amended regulation is as follows: 

Any bottled drink made from milk, cream, 
skimmilk, or other similar dairy product, 
together with sugar or syrup, and chocolate 
or other flavoring matter, if it contains 3 
per cent or more of butterfat, shall be label- 
ed as “milk,” together with the true name 
of such flavor, as for instance, “chocolate 
milk.” 

If any such product shall contain less than 
3 per cent of butterfat, but 2 per cent or 
more of butterfat, then such product shall 
together with 
the true name of the flavor of such product, 


be labeled as “dairy drink,” 


as for instance, “chocolate dairy drink.” 
If any such product shall contain less than 
2 per cent of butterfat, it shall be labeled 
as “drink,” together with the true name of 
the flavor of such product, as for instance, 
“chocolate drink,” and shall also be dis- 
tinctly labeled in addition thereto, with the 
following statement, “Made with skimmilk.” 
ee 


KEYSTONE DAIRY DISCONTINUES 





J. A. Collins to Continue Operations As 
Broker and Distributor 


The Keystone Dairy Co., with headquart- 
ers at 535 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has discontinued its business as of May 3lst. 
Starting June Ist J. A. Collins, formerly 
head of Keystone, will continue as a broker 
and distributor of milk, cream and powdered 
milks under the firm name of Portville Milk 
Co., with offices at 150 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

The new firm will act as sales agents for 
the Portville Dairy Products Co. of Port- 
ville, N. Y. 


2 


BROWN CREAMERIES MOVES 


The Brown Creameries, Inc., New York 
City dairy products distributing firm, moved 
early this month into new quarters at 297 


Greenwich St. The telephone number of 
the concern at its new location is COrtlandt 


7-5462. 


Dairy Month Under Way 


Producer Groups Cooperating Fully 
With Processors, Dealers and Re- 
tailers in Big Campaign 


With the appointment of members repre- 
senting Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, formation 
of the dairy industry’s National Producer 
Committee has lately been completed. The 
committee now has representation in all 
forty-eight states and the District of 
lumbia milk shed. It is joining wholeheart- 


-0- 
ely with dealer-distributor-retailer groups in 
pushing this month’s intensified drive to ex- 
pand dairy products consumption. 

Members whose appointments were an- 
nounced are C. Nelson Beck, president, Vir- 
ginia State Dairymen’s Association, Char- 
lottesville, Va.; V. L. 
Commissioner, Department of 


Fuqua, State Dairy 
Agriculture, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Waldo Frazier, executive 
secretary, Arkansas State Farm Bureau. 
Little Rock, Ark.; John M. Scott, chief milk 


inspector, Gainesville, Fla.; H. B. Steele, 
secretary, Dairymen’s Cooperative Sales As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Carl Hedges, 
Indiana Dairymen’s Cooperative, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Coincident with the completion of the com- 
mittee membership, the Wiley resolution, 
which requests President Roosevelt to set 
aside a day in June as National Dairy Day, 
was passed by the United States Senate. 
The resolution is now under consideration 
by the House Agriculture Committee. 


Press For National Dairy Day 

In announcing the completed roster of the 
National Producer Committee, Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation and chair- 
man of the National June Dairy Sale Com- 
mittee, noted the gratifying indications of 
cooperation that have been received from 
members of the Producer Committee in 
every section of the country. 

“Machinery now set in motion is launch- 
ing the most concerted attack yet made on 
the problem of seasonal milk surpluses,” Mr. 
Holman declared. 

“State committeemen have been active in 
forming committees which are studying 
means of promoting milk consumption in 
their respective states. Their efforts are 
providing the groundwork for integrated na- 
tional activity along these lines. The pro- 
gram will be given added momentum if Con- 
gress and the President give final approval 
to the Wiley resolution which would provide 
a National Dairy Day in June.” 

Wide Backing For Dairy Month 

All indications point to record participa- 
tion in the annual country-wide sales pro- 
motional campaign on milk and its products 
which was inaugurated for a thirty-day run 
on the first of this month. 
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pes of media are being utilized in 





the neerted and highly coordinated effort 
to highlight the story of milk and products 
of 1 lairy, and officials in charge in all 
areas of the country are confidently express- 
ins e view that when all the returns are 
in and the results evaluated, this year’s drive 
will be found to have exceeded even the 
most optimistic expectations. 
Would Tighten Federal Control 
(Continued from Page 123) 
are, naturally, vital goals in sound industry 


jevelopment. But strong cooperative effort 





toward these ends by trade leaders and of- 
fic lom in general has in recent months 
made highly encouraging progress, and we 


see neither necessity nor benefit in turning 
federal 
strikes 
strenuous op- 


over to an expanded 


the reins 


bureaucracy. Rather such a move 
us as deserving of the most 
position. 


In the matter of producer-consumer price 
spreads and retail levels in general, and es- 
pecially in the characterization of the Chi- 
cago and Detroit areas as proper yardsticks 
for milk pricing, Dr. Howe’s observations 
attribute major responsibility for control of 
such affairs to the distributors. He does 
not indicate to what degree high fixed pay- 
ing rates to producers under official orders 


are involved, nor does he explain how a re- 


duction in the proportion of the consumer’s 
milk dollar “now absorbed by the processor 
and by the wages of those who deliver the 
milk” is to be accomplished. 


Altogether the dairy situation with respect 
to governmental participation in the market- 
ing sphere could scarcely be more confused. 
One branch of the Washington administra- 
tive machinery seems intent on fostering 
and extending controls which bear many ear- 
marks of monopoly and trade restraint while 
discussed elsewhere in 


another branch, as 


these columns, seems determined to attack 


as illegal under anti-trust legislation con- 
ditions largely resulting from such regulatory 


operations ! 
Cooperative Promotion 


SPLENDID 


promotional effort on milk in connec- 


illustration of direct 

tion with another staple food product 
is to be found in one facet of the manifold 
publicity activities conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition of the American Institute 


of Baking. 
late trade press releases from officials of 
this organization indicate that one of the 


Institute’s attractive folders entitled “Bread 


and Milk- 


already 


An Ideal Food Combination” has 


been disseminated to upwards of 
one million consumers in this country. Like- 


wise indicated is increasing interest in this 





particular type of from certain 


foreign sources, the Institute reporting re- 


publicity 


cent receipt of requests for a translation of 
the text into Portuguese for wide distribution 
throughout Brazil. 


Written and James A. 
Tobey, widely-known nutrition expert, the 


signed by Dr. 


leaflet recommends bread and milk as “the 
Milk, it 
protective 


first foundation of buoyant health”. 
explains, is “foremost of the 


foods”, while bread is “the best of our 


energy foods . economical satisfying 


digestible and nourishing a good 
source of valuable protein, of ca*bohydrate 


for necessary food-energy”. 


This intelligently prepared and _ interest- 


ingly portrayed story of the fundamental 
importance of milk and bread in the human 
diet from the pen of an_ internationally 
recognized authority, makes for a highly ef 
fective type of promotional material. It is 
gratifying indeed to find this manifestation 
of cooperative effort on the part of the bak- 
ing industry toward building sales of both 
milk and bread. 


The American Institute of Baking 
that all organizations desirous of 
distributing copies of the “Bread and Milk” 


folders may obtain them in quantity at cost, 


States 


firms or 


with or without their own imprint, by com- 
municating with its headquarters at 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 





NEW 





The New 


1940 


KALVA 
VENDER 


operating cost. 


terials—thoroughly insulated 
right position—are easily serviced 
bottles of milk. 


158 West Walton Street 








@ To get the best results from milk vending service, requires 
the large capacity, electrically refrigerated, automatic, coin at low cost. 
operated, slug proof KALVA VENDING MACHINES— 
especially designed and built to serve cold milk at low 


@ KALVA VENDERS are well constructed of excellent ma- 
carry the bottles in an up- no obligation. 


KALVA VENDERS, 


SALES OUTLETS 


Are Adding Profits and Building 
Sales for Milk Dealers ...... 


only adds sales 


name, 


they want it. 


and hold up to 300 


F actories—schools—ofhce buildings—stores—and places of amuse- 
ment——-where thousands of prospective customers can be served— 
are NEW SALES OUTLETS now made easily obtainable for 
you with KALVA Vending Machines. 


Kalva Venders Are Real Money Makers 


Getting people to drink your milk during business hours not 
and profits — but 
fosters milk drinking habits and 


@ Take advantage of this opportunity to increase milk sales 
Make your milk easily available for factory 
and office employees and others—in perfect condition when 


@ Let us tell you all about KALVA VENDERS. There is 
Send us a letter or posteard request for 
complete information, prices, list of satisfied users and 
the address of our nearest representative. 


INC. 


brand 
increases home sales. 


establishes your 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











June, 1940 


Certified Group Meeting 


Quality Milk In 


Be Theme of 


Importance of the 


American Home To 


Association’s June Sessions 


Advice on building United States citizens 
of 1960 will be given to 1940 mothers by 
leading physicians, pediatricians, health de- 
partment experts and college professors dur- 
ing a Hotel 
New York City on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 10 and 11. 


meeting at the Roosevelt in 


Speeches and discussions at this joint an- 
nual conference of the American Association 
of Medical Milk Commissions and the Certi- 
fied Milk Producers Association of 
will 
milk in the 


\merica 


center upon the importance of quality 


American home. 


“Tomorrow's generation will be stronger 
and sturdier and better equipped to meet the 
urgent problems of their day if we can focus 
attention upon the importance of feeding 
infants and children only the highest quality 
milk,” Seth W. Shoemaker, 
treasurer of the certified milk group in an- 
“Our 


June will consider this problem from every 


said secretary- 


nouncing the conference. meeting in 


angle.” 
Many Prominent Speakers Listed 


Many New York 


and other parts of the country will address 


prominent men from 


the delegates at the various sessions of the 


meeting 


New Yorkers who will make major speech 
es are: Dr. John James Weber, Lutheran 
Reisman, 


Hos- 


Brooklyn; Dr. Henry 
Hospital, 
Jamaica, L. I.; Dr. Samuel Adams 
New York County 
Commission; Dr. 


Hospital, 
Mary 
pital, 


Immaculate Jamaica 
Cohen, Member of the 
Medical Milk 
Paulonis, Lutheran Hospital, Brooklyn; Dr. 
Edward W. Zukauckas, New York Depart- 
ment of Health, Brooklyn; and Dr. Harry 
Hospital, 


Joseph 


Mandelbaum, Jewish Brooklyn. 


Other speakers will include: Dr. Irving J 
Wolman, The Children’s Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dr. Frank S. Needham, Chicago 
Medical Society Milk Commission, Chicago, 
Ill.; Dr. Robert H. 
Institute of Technology; Dr. Carl Larson, 
president, Whiting Milk Co., and Earle W. 
3eebe, H. P. Hood & Sons, all of Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H. Shrader, Wollaston, Mass. ; 
and Dr. Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, 


Harris, Massachusetts, 


Reid, Johns 


Md. 


Roger D. 


Che early sessions of the meeting will be 
devoted to discussions of the place of certi- 
fied milk in a_ healthful, diet. 
Dr. Wolman will speak on the “Meaning 
of Quality in Milk”; Dr. Needham on “The 
Milk Supply of a Community and Its Rela- 
Communicable Disease” and Dr. 
“The Role of Milk in Attaining 
Optimum Nutrition.” “Nutritional Problems 
Diabetic Patient” “The Role of 


nutritional 


tion to 


Harris on 


in the and 


128 


Milk in the Treatment of Tuberculosis” will 
be discussed by Dr. Weber and Dr. Reisman. 
will be the 


an Essential Requisite in 


Dr. Mandelbaum concluding 
speaker, on “Milk, 


the Adult’s Diet.” ; 
At the closing “Milk; Whither 
Research?”, “The Trend of Certified Milk,” 
“Feeding the Young Infant,” and “Feeding 
the Older Child” will be discussed by Drs. 
and Zukauckas 


sessit yn 


Shrader, Larson, Paulonis 


respectively. 
Memorial Planned For Dr. Hall 


The initial meeting will be devoted to as- 
sociation business. Presentation of a mem- 
orial to the late Dr. Arthur G. Hall of the 
Borden Co., a director of the Certified Milk 
Producers Association, killed in 
the Little Falls, N. Y., train wreck on April 
19, will be made at a dinner at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. The will conclude 
with a trip to the Dairy World of Tomorrow 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair 


who was 


convention 


Dr. Gustave L. Kaufman, president of the 
\merican Association of Medical Milk Com- 
missions, will preside over the opening ses- 
sions of the conference. Dr. E. A. Woelffer, 
Certified Milk 
\merica, will preside at the 


president of the Producers 

\ssociation of 

dinner. 
—_——_o-—=P-e ——— 


POMONA EASTERN OFFICE 


Pump Establishes Branch 


Headquarters At New York City 


Company 


With the establishment of an executive 
eastern office at 120 Broadway, New York 
City, the Pomona Pump Co. announces the 
election of C. L. 


sales manager, to the office of vice-president 


Barrett, formerly general 


in charge of sales, and the appointment of 
W. D. Turnbull as 
in charge of the New York office. 

Mr. Turnbull, prior to joining the Pomona 


general sales manager 


organization, was for 17 associated 
with the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. at Pittsburgh. 

Associated with Mr. Turnbull in the New 
York office will be Svend A. Canariis, G. H. 
Lambert, Dan M. Wallace and George H. 
Shetlin. 

Direct New York area are 
under the direction of Quimby-Ryan En- 
Inc., 1 East 42nd St., 


years 


sales in the 


gineering Sales Co., 
as distributor. 
—— oo 


W. W. MORFA APPOINTED 


freight agent of 


Ni rwor rd, general 


| an. 2 
the New York Central 
the appointment of W. W 


System, announces 
Morfa as western 
dairy agent with headquarters at La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. He succeeds D. P. 
Skinner, deceased 

Mr. Morfa’s 
dairy agent is to be filled by the appointment 
of F. O. Stein. 


effective June 1, 


place as assistant western 


wh hy: ei 
These changes became 


1940 


Launch Milk Inquiry 


(Continued from Page 124) 
William H. 


Investigation and Commis- 


Commissioner Herlands of the 
Department of 
William 


the Department of 


Fellowes Morgan, Jr., of 
Markets, to 
the city’s participation in the investigation. 
Mr. Arnold stated that the work of the de- 
partment would be under the supervision of 


sioner 


supervise 


Fowler Hamilton, assisted by Christopher 
Del Sesto, both special assistants of the At- 


torney-General. 
Distributors Offer Cooperation 

The distributing trade in New York City 
was prompt to express full willingness to 
cooperate with any joint anti-trust inquiry 
by the Justice Department and the city 
authorities, though many strongly stressed 
the view that such a move was entirely un- 
necessary and was being instituted at an in- 
auspicious time in view of the gravity of 
world events and domestic affairs in import- 
ant directions. 

Speaking through J. O. Eastlack, Secre- 
New York Metropolitan Milk 
3argaining Agency, twenty-five 
leaders in the milk field stated that 
had hide and that they 
would be glad to have the investigators look 


tary of the 
Distributors 
retail 
they nothing to 
over the entire situation. 

Mr. 
impression that the milk 


Eastlack went on to point out his 
industry already 
was being regulated by Washington and 
New York State added _ that 
it looked to him as if “we are now going 


officials, and 
to have one government department investi- 
gating another government department—or 


\griculture vs. Justice.” 


Deny Any Monopoly 

denial of the existence of any 
milk Met- 
ropolitan field came from Thomas H. Mc- 
National Dairy 
Products Corporation, who stated that “re- 


Prompt 
monopoly in distribution in the 


Innerney, President of the 
peated government investigations have dis- 
closed that there is no monopoly—nor are 
there excessive profits.” 

“This 
government to be 


Continuing, Mr. MclInnerney said: 


is a poor time for the 
frittering both its time and ours when there 
are sO many more important things to be 
done. However, if the Department of Justice 
wants to investigate our industry, this com- 
pany will be glad to cooperate in every 
way just as we have in numerous other in- 
vestigations in the past.” 

The action of the department was hailed 


by the Milk 


mittee, of 215 


Consumers’ Protective Com- 
Fourth Ave., 


statement expressed the hope 


which in a 
that “this in- 
vestigation will go beyond the Bennett re- 
port of 1938, for, if this is to be of benefit 
to consumers and farmers, it must show the 
details of the method and technique used 
by the large milk companies to control the 


market.” 
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1. Mc- ] sm real punch in the Seal-Kap Sales The Seal-Kap Sales Plan ties in with 
_ Plan is actually at the point-of-sale every dairy’s sales story. It helps the 

: : 

e dis- — at the doorstep. That is where sales routeman to create greater customer 

or are e e ° . : 

am are built. That is where your profit is interest in your product. 


“This made. That pays for trucks! For all details, use coupon below. 


HERE'S HOW SEAL-KAP oveERCOMES SALES-RESISTANCE: 


Justice 
s com- 
every 


her 1n- 


hailed . . 
Com- & ae a os me AMERICAN SEAL-KAP CORPORATION 
: ee ™ P 11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York 





Without obligation to me, please send me a copy of Bookle 
B—the handbook of the SEAL-KAP Sales Campaign - 
also sample SEAL-KAPS and wooden hand Kapper. 


GOOD LOOKS! SEAL-KAP givesa 


’ N f D 
PU RITY! It’s easy to show a C 0 NV E N l EN C E! A housewife bottle of milk an attractive appear- vealpieatinn 
Prospect how SEAL-KAP lip-to-lip quickly sees the advantages of a ance; the smart customer knows Executive's Name 


Protection keeps milk dairy-pure resealing cap that does away with ihat an attractive package is the 


: . of Routes a 
in the home. messy spilling. first indication of a quality product. oan GF eae 


Address 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING DAIRIES City 





Ehmination of Oxygen From Milk 


Interesting Studies of tne Kffect of Deaeration on the Oxidized Flavors, Conduéted 
by Drs. E. S. Guthrie, P. F. Sharp and D. B. Hand of Cornell ‘University* 


UR MiLK is so 


this paradoxical staicment might 


bad 


well 


that it is 


good 


require many explanation 


that 


pages ol 


Briefly, we know many bacieria em 


ploy oxygen in their growth and mainten 


ance. ‘This gnay have a bearing on why the 
oxidized flavors «att not often found in un 
pasteurizéd o1 raw, fhilk, and why the oxi 
dized flavors are so prevalent in pasteurized 
milk. 
ples of pasteurized‘ milk came to our labora 
over New York 
Easter. Over 90 per 


less of an oxidized 


Two hundred and thirty-seven sam 


from all Siate for 


last 


tories 
examination cent 
had more or flavor. 

Most experienced milk distributors realize 
They 
flavor 
the 


that there are many oxidized flavors 


the “cappy” or “papery” 


the 


range irom 
through 
the last 
the ‘gallowy” 
justihed then in calling the 


in the beginning of series 


“oily,” “metallic,” and on to and 


disagreeable one, flavor. 


W ec alt 


, Series the 


most 
whole 
“oxidized” flavors 

It has been known for a number o 
that 


the oxidation of 


yeal 


as catalyst, will hasten 


milktat 


copper, acting 
and perhaps other 


milk 


from the « 


fatty constituents in the When copper 


s entirely eliminated julpment 


that comes in contact with the mil the 


proce of oxidation is much 


The statement has been made 
null 


known as “oxidase ale 


| he s¢ 


vitamin ¢ 


J reser n 
the oxi 


enzymes accelerate lation of 


and also the development of oxi 


dized flavors and their action is enhanced 


by the presence of copper. Some investiga 
. | Py 


tors have suggested that variation in_ the 
amount of the enzymes is the reason why 
the milk from some cows becomes distinctly 
the 
remains distinctly 


\ third 


oxygen 1s 


oxidized, while milk from other cows 


negative. 


consideration is that dissolved 


required for the oxidations to 


occur in) milk \ttention has been’ paid, 


elimination of the dissolved 


milk to 


therefore, to the 


oxygen of preserve the vitamin C 


The Deaerating Procedure 
The 


which | 


procedure for deaerating milk about 


wish to make a few statements has 
gone through the elementary stages to the 


The 


shows a 


commercial unit rough drawing in 


Figure 1 simple stainless steel 


chamber 18 inches in diameter and 52 inches 

*An address on the results of the 
Ithaca experiments on the subject 
Dr Guthrie, Professor of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell, before the Eighteenth Short Course Con- 
ference and Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
Dairy Plant Operators and Managers held at 
Burlington, in October, 1939 


cooperative 


presented by 


130 


accep It has excess of 3,000 


It is easily cleaned 


a capacity in 
pounds of milk per hour 


and it does not require much room 


rhe 
to boil in the 


the 
pro- 


low pressure required to cause 


milk deaerator and then 


duce water vapor to sweep out the oxygen 
is produced by jets in series with an inner 
condenser. These jets are capable of cooling 
water by its own evaporation until it freezes. 


The 


of an 


can be lowered to about .15 


The 


pressure 
inch, cost depends on the cost 
ot steam 

Ithaca, the 
deaerate 3,000 pounds of milk is from 8 to 
11 cents. 


steam at 75 


\t the price of the coal used in 


range in the cost of steam to 


It takes less than 210 pounds of 


pounds pressure to deaerate 


3,000 pounds of milk. We have another pair 
The 


jets used should be selected to operate prop 


of jets which operates at 90 pounds. 











it 


+) 


ht glass 


sig 


Ss 


deaerated milk 
outlet pump 
Positive 








Figure 
deaerating 


ontinuous 
Thermal 


milk 
Research 


Corporation 


erly at the steam pressure available, but te 
pressure should not be less than 75 poun 


About 0.5 
the 


lost 


seven or eig 


per cent: of water is 


dropping temperature 
degrees F. 


drained 


This moisture can be condens: 
back into the milk. Actually 
this condensed water does not smell or taste 
like anything you would like to see returned 
to the milk. 


unit has such a condenser and it has been 


and 


Nevertheless, our commercial 


used a part of the time during our research 
the milk is 
rather low in solids this process offers the 


In certain communities where 
very best method of standardizing to a higher 
level of solids. Dr. W. D. Tiedeman, Chief, 
Bureau of Milk Sanitation, New York State 
Department of Health, when discussing this 
method of treating milk before the New 
(Continued on Page 134) 


of 
pressure 


team 
per hr. at 
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7 7 
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lbe. 
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pressure 
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100 
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Oo atmosphere 
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Drain; to 
water leg, 
pump or tark 


. . 
4 
unit rated over 3.000 Ibs per 


hour, as 
Richmond. Va 
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New 


Oxygen Content Variants 


Experiments by Drs. E. S. Guthrie, Paul F. Sharp and 
David B. Hand of Cornell University Show Widely 
Divergent Quantities Absorbed in Miik* 


ILK in the udder of the cow contains almost no oxygen. It 
\ absorbs oxygen in the milking process. Table 1 shows that 
the oxygen content of milk taken from the pails immediately 


ai‘er hand-milking a number of different cows ranged from 3.84 
9.74 milligrams per liter, or 3.84 to 9.74 parts per million. 


Table 2 shows a wide variation in the amount of oxygen that is 
porated in milk as it is forced from the different teats. This 
y account for the difference in the oxidized flavors that have 
n found in the milk from the different quarters of the udder of 
individual cow 


The amount of oxygen in the milk in the cans is about the same 
that from the milking pails, only the range is less. This is shown 
Table 3 and Table 6. Table 4 gives the oxygen content of in 

lividual bottles of freshly bottled pasteurized milk. The effect of 
eating to 143 deg. F. and 165 deg. F. on the air content of milk 
recorded in Table 5. 


Table 7 shows that the oxygen content is fairly uniform o1 
reases during holder pasteurization but that the oxygen content 
increases considerably when passed over the surface cooler. 


Table yi 
Oxygen Content of Milk From Different Cows 
(Milligrams of oxygen per liter) 


fi 
& 


Table 


Oxygen Content o ‘rom Different Quarters o 


Right Left 
rear 
7.04 
2.91 
6.10 
4.84 


Table 3 
‘ontent of Milk From Different Cans 
(Morning's Milk) 


Table 4 
Oxygen Content of Pasteurized Milk From Differs 
e of night and morning's milk. One bottle was obtained from « 


Table 
ct on Oxygen Content of Heating Mi'k 
Stirring 


riment No. 1 Experim-nt 


Temp rature ‘emperature Time 


F A - F Mir 


80 start 
150 10 
165 4 
165 
165 
165 
*An address supplementary to.the studies described on the opposit« 
page of this issue. which was likewise presented by Prof. Guthrie before 
the Eighteenth Annual Short Course Conference and Annual Meeting of the 
Vermont Dairy Plant Operators and Managers at Burlington in October, 1939 
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ZIP! ZIP! ZIP! 


The Prints 
Come Marching 


1000 lbs. 
per hour 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 


always excite interest and admiration in their rhythmic 

performance—as regular as a music beat. But the 

owner a'so knows that behind their precise ~: eration 

lies tte key to efficient print room managem “t—ard 
-ter butter profits. 


MADE IN 
FOUR SIZES 


C. DOERING 
& SON, Inc. 





AUTOMAT Tone Rapidly 


7,500 quarters TYPE 
' M.X.S8. 
5,000 halves Weneper 


,000 pound solids with 


Slab Feed 
Conveyor. 


5,000 rolls per hour | 


With Double Slab Feed 
machine will handle 160 
to 180 vieces per minute 
(up to 10.800 pieces 

ver hour). 


Compared with hand 
wrapping, will show an 
ova! return of 

over 10%. 


Available with 
cartoning unit. Write For 
Latest Catalog 
AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Division of C. Doering 
Son, Inec., Chicago 




















HOW did carbonated beverages get 
10% of MILK BUSINESS? 


Thra VENDING MACHINES 


This is the vending machine 


that is bringing milk busi- , 

ness back to the dairies in A Wenccrmn 
tremendous volume. We 

have seen dairy after dairy 

outsell the toughest of all 

beverage competition when 

dispensers were placed side 

by side. 


IDEAL DAIRY DISPENSER 


Capacity Increased! More Features! Extreme Simplicity! 
Exceptional Ruggedness! ONLY ONE MOVING PART! 
Sells five flavors. A mighty important feature because 
variety keeps sales at very high level. Coin operated 
slug-proof. Beautiful cabinet. Ideal dispensers sell 1000 
or more % pts. or 4% qts. monthly. Good locations easy 
to get. Ideal dispensers yield as high as 20% on invest- 
ment. Write today for complete information 


IDEAL DAIRY DISPENSER CO. 


404 S. CENTER BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 














mf wes te fe 
ITOP AT “A Great HoreL” 
1 block from syetce: ee apts State Building 
LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 
Serle niet C2 oe © Double from $4.50 daily 


HOTEL L M°ALPIN 


n: _ Toba J. Woelfle, Manager 
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Table 6 
content of Milk Taken From Cans Received at the Cornell Milk P! 
(Some night's and some morning's milk) 
3.63 7.12 
5.15 6.64 
». 49 01 
80 
6.03 
6.36 5.04 
5.60 
5.10 
5.66 
Table 7 
Milk As Influenced By Holder Pasteurization and 
Over a Surtace Cooler 


Experiment No. 1 Experime 


Third 
day 
Oxygen oxidized Oxygen 
Samples taken for examinatior content flavor content 


me /liter score* me/liter 

in pasteurized vat 6.03 1 
» 143 F Start pasteurizatio 6.03 1 
F. End pasturization ».42 1 
to 120° F 2 1 

over surface cooler 

eting pan under surface cooler 
bottling 


n vat at 120° F. for 30 minutes 


*The flavor score is that used by several investigators who have studied 
lized flavors no oxidized flavor ? oxidized flavor may be preser 
oxidized flavor is present. ° a slight increase in oxidized flavor ov 


1 stage more of this flavor, and 4 almost tallowy it is so oxidiz 


Oxygen is absorbed rather slowly when a quiet surface is e> 
posed to air. This makes it possible to bottle deaerated milk by 
allowing the milk to enter the bottle by flowing through a tube 
reaching to the bottom of the bottle, the rate of flow being so regu 
lated that the milk rises in the bottle with a relatively undisturbed 


surtace. 


Ordinary milk bottles and ordinary caps can be used satisfac 


torily 


Summary 


Milk in the udder is practically free from oxygen. Oxygen 
various amounts is introduced in the process of milking. Milk plant 
operations may also alter the oxygen content. Oxygen may be 
driven from the milk by heating in vat pasteurization and is incor 
porated by passage over a surface cooler and by bottling. 


News From the Field 


Items of Interest From the Manufacturing, Processing 


and Distributing End of the Dairy Business 


Williams, Ariz.—C. L. Wels, proprietor of the Gold Spot Dairy 
has just completed modernizing his business by adding a new pas 
teurization and buttermilk plant. 

Marthasville, Mo.—F. G. Baker has purchased the interest o/ 
\nthony Balicke in the Marthasville Milk Products Co., and is now 
the sole owner 


Morgan City, La—-A new pasteurization plant is being installed 
by the Fairview Dairy by John Pharr, just north of Berwick at 
Fairview. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.—C. L. Ritzma plans to build a dairy store at 
1921 House St. 

Hull, Texas.—The leaders of the Liberty chamber of commerce 
are working toward securing a milk plant, according to Levi Forten 
berry, manager. 

Caney, Kans.—A. F. Zinn’s milk house and dairy equipment 
were totally destroyed by fire recently. He plans to rebuild at once 
at the same location. 

Hogansburg, N. Y.—William E. Gracey of Norwood has received 
the final certificate of approval for his new fluid milk plant here 
operated in conjunction with a creamery nearby. 
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White Water, Wis.—Libby, McNeil & Libby announced recently 
sale of its local condensary to Hoard’s Creameries, Inc., of Fort 
inson. 

Lebanon, Mo.— Lebanon is being considered as the location of 
ilk processing plant which would require the purchase of 100,000 

ms of milk daily from this territory. Chamber of Commerce 
ials have been carrying on negotiations with a creamery at Litch- 

Ill. 

MclIlhaney, Pa.-The Monroe County Milk Producers’ Coopera- 

Association has awarded the contract for the construction of a 

milk-handling plant here. 

Hartford, Conn.—The two-year old milk processing plant of 
Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association here went into fulltime 

ation for the first time early last month. 

Clarksburg, Colo—Charles Sharples, of Johnstown will be super- 
ndent of the modern milk condensery to be opened here by the 
irnation Co. soon. 

Bristol, Conn.—Stanley Dolinski of Town Hall, local milk dealer, 

; installing a pasteurizing plant at an estimated cost of $8,000. 

Harlingen, Texas.—A $5,000 garage and storage building was 
recently constructed for the Hygeia Milk Products Co. 

Whitehall, Mich—The milk business of Allan Nelson of White 
River has been purchased by Martin F. Seaver, son of Leslie Seaver, 
of Grant Township. , 

Crown Point, Ind.—The former proprietor of the Hub City 
Dairy, Virgil Clark, announced recently that he has sold his dairy 
to Mr. M. G. Sprout, who took over the business but is retaining 
Mr. Clark as manager. 

3urlington, Vt.—Laughton E. Brigham, prominent local milk 
dealer, died at his home, 448 North Ave in mid-May following a 
brief illness. He was 62 years old 

Chester, Pa.—Miller-Flounders Dairy, Inc., large independent 
milk concern, has opened ‘ts recently completed modern processing 
plant. 

Newburg, N. Y.—The Brescia Milk Co. operated by James V. 
Brescia is being enlarged with an addition, 18 by 100 feet on the 
front of the building. 

Laurel, Del.——In the near future Holly Brook Dairy expects 

) build a large dairy plant. 

Norwich, N. Y.—The formal opening of the new Chenango 
alley Farmers’ Co-operative, Inc., milk plant was held here 
ently. 

Newport, Pa—Js E. Wilt has started the construction of a 
ddern milk plant on the north side of Caroline St. 

Lewiston, Me.—Lever’s Dairy, 408 College St., has been com- 
letely modernized and much new equipment has been installed. 

Pittsfield, Mass—Patrick H. Conroy, 385 Elm St., recently 
th the Model Dairy, has purchased the milk business of John D. 
Vhite of 255 Elm St., known as the Elm Tree Dairy. 

Canton, N. Y.—The Judson Heights Dairy has been purchased 
Clement J. Flanagan, Irish Settlement Road dairyman, from its 
mer proprietor, Michael J. Carraher 

Wausau, Wis.-The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., at its plant 
re, has recently installed a large pasteurizer of the latest spray 
t type. 

Harbor Beach, Mich.—Frank Moeller has sold his creamery 
d milk business to John R. Minard and Wm. W. Barclay. 


Johnson City, N. Y.—Nicholas L. Sylstra of Guillford recently 
irchased the Lott milk business here and at Endicott and Bing- 
amton. 

Fowler, Ind.—Kenneth Cripe, proprietor of the Sherman White 
‘eam station for the past six years, has sold out. 

Chester, S. C—Two representatives of The Borden Milk Co 
ere here recently getting final details in connection with the pro- 
sal to locate a milk plant in Chester. 
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Modern Dairy Practice 
includes the use of 
SOLVAY CLEANSERS 


Solvay Dairy Cleansers are down-to-earth, time 
tested and proven products for every dairy re- 
quirement . . . a reputation they have earned 
in large and small dairy processing plants all 
over the country. 

One important reason for this excellent 
reputation is that Solvay Dairy Cleansers are 
modern cleansers . . . cleansers that have been 
kept abreast of constantly changing dairying 
practices . . . cleansers constantly, modernized 
by unrelenting research by Solvay Technical 
and Engineering Service. 

Write for a copy of the Solvay Products book 

that gives complete information on the 
full line of Solvay Products for both 


specific and general use in the dairy. 


1 A 


i, Dadey CF 


~ 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati 
C'eveland Detroit Now Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburch St. Leuis Syracuse 
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imination of Oxygen 
(Continued from Page 130) 

York State Association of Dairy and Milk 

Inspectors, said concerning the condenser: 

‘This seems to me to be an unnecessary re 

finement.” Time will tell. 

There is another thing that could be done 
If the steam cost is high and refrigeration 
is cheap, a condenser could be put in the 
line the the 


of pressure. would cut down the 


between deaerator and 
That 


requirement. 


source 
low 


steam 


Determining Dissolved Oxygen 

One of the important steps in the develop- 
ment and testing of this equipment and the 
deaeration procedure was that of perfecting 
a method for the determination of dissolved 
oxygen that would be both simple and accu 
rate. A method which already has yielded 
results of great value has been developed, 
absolute reliability of which is being investi- 
further. Suffice it to that 

requirement is about two hours, it 
expensive, to and 


many samples can be run at the same time. 


gated 
the 


say now 
time 


is not is easy operate, 

There is on exhibition some samples of 
milk which I brought for your inspection. 
\liquots from the same lots of this milk— 
some deaerated, the others not—were scored 
independently for 


the 


flavor by the judges and 
results are given below 

Set I was 12 days old. Copper sulphate 

was added to this lot at the rate of 0.1 milli 

gram liter 

was used 

Set Il was nine days old. A of our 


regular supply of pasteurized milk was used 


per \ can of raw milk from our 
own herd 


can 


[his milk had passed through some equip- 
The check 
immediately dipped from this 
bottles. The 
deaerated and 
bottles. Then the 
milk was re-pasteurized in these bottles. 


ment containing a copper alloy 
samples were 
can and into 
the 


one-quart 


put 
of 


one quart 


remaindet milk was 


siphoned into 


These two sets of milk were held at ap- 


proximately 35 deg. F. during the entire 


he Iding peri ds. 


Advantages of Deaeration 


Several claims are being made for the de 
of milk. The volatile flavors, such 
feedy ones, are Vitamin C 
in deaerated milk, and the 
oxidized flavors do not develop 

So 


aeration 
as the removed. 
remains constant 
tar as we can see, it will not be nec 
essary for the milk distributor to be so strict 
now in the elimination of copper equipment 
It should be understood, however, that when 
a bottle or can is opened and the product is 
mixed with air, oxidation will start. Never- 
theless, it is probable that the product will 
be consumed before the oxidized flavors are 
developed 

It is difficult to predict just how far de- 
aeration of dairy products may It 
that both milk and cream 
can be handled satisfactorily. Much storage 
cream, we feel, could well be treated in this 
manner. 


extend. 
would seem now 
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19 oxidized 
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30 minute 

to range of 115°-90° F 
Deaerate with a drop in temperature of from 

7 to 15° F 

Complete cooling 
Fotth 

Short hold, high temperature pasteurization 
Preheat raw milk to 115° F 
Deaerate with temperaturs drop of 7 to 15 F 
Final heat to 160° F. 4 
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TO VOTE ON MERGER 


Stockholders of Western Dairies, Inc., 
Co. 


special 


Inc., 
? 


Arden Farms and Arden Farms, 
will vote at a meeting July in 


Dover, Del., on a proposal to merge these 
companies into Western Dairies, parent or- 
ganization. Approval of a loan of $1,500,000 
will be asked to be used to acquire the pub- 
licly held bonds and debentures of the sub- 
sidiaries. The merged company will be call- 
ed Arden Farms Co. 
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Terms of the merger 
Class A Arden will 
converted into 334 shares of Western Dai 


B 


Dairies 


that 
Farms Co 


provide eat 


share of 
each Class share w 
of Western 
Series A 


Farms, 


ies, Inc., while 


receive share cot 
mon. Each 


preference share 


Arden Inc., will be converted in 
114 shares of Western Dairies preferred ar 
five of 


share of Arden 


shares common. Each preferr« 
Protected Milk Co. will |! 
converted into one share of Western Dairics 


preferred and five shares of common. 
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To Probe War Effects 


I) ‘uences on Domestic Agriculture One 
of Many Topics at Institute of 
Cooperation Sessions 


Effects of the Euro- 


\merican 


Jashington, D. C 
war 
that 
their programs to the adjustments in 

the 


upon agriculture and 


farm cooperatives must take to 
occasioned by will be 


culture war, 


1 topics as the American Institute of 
peration holds its 16th annual session at 


higan State College, July 8 to 12. 


timeliness 
W. 


man, secretary of the organization, who 


‘umerous subjects of equal 


e announced recently by Charles 
ted @ut that this year’s five-day session 
offer 


wre scheduled by the Institute. 


unusual program features never 


lhe underlying themes of the 1940 Insti- 
tute will be “Fundamentals of Cooperation,” 
and “Improving Cooperatives’ Business Prac- 
tices.” More than 100 speakers will appear 
the 3,000 farm leaders, educators and 
the the 
campus of Michigan State at East Lansing. 


before 


others who will attend session on 


Over 60 distinct meetings, ranging from 
un advanced seminar on merchandising prac- 
tices to 


informal luncheon conferences, are 


tivity 


planned for the five-day period. Social ac 
° 

a cooperative ball 

July 8 


will center about 


on the opening evening, Monday, 


To Discuss F. C. A. Future 


One of the many live topics for discussion 


is “The Future of the Farm Credit Adminis 
Prominent, qualified speakers will 


the this 


tration. 


ik into future of government 
ency which has figured so prominently in 

e news in recent months, and discuss the 
general set-up of rural credit, present and 
future. . 

“Early bird” meetings each morning of 
the session will be built around the general 
topic, “Cooperation in American Life.” They 

ll cover an analysis of cooperative prin 

ples, and the relation of cooperatives to 
and modern 


e individual, community, 


iety. 


Federal policy toward cooperation and 
gislation needed for the encouragement and 
otection of cooperatives will receive de- 
iled the Institute. Still 
her topics listed will cover college co-ops., 
edit health 


ms, refrigerated food locker plants, and 


consideration at 


upions, cooperative associa- 
e progress of cooperation in this country 


id Canada. 


A standard feature of the annual Institute 
rograms—the commodity conferences—will 
gain be popular gatherings. The applica- 
ion of cooperative marketing to dairy prod- 
cts, poultry and eggs, sugar beets, fruits 
nd vegetables, livestock, and grain, and co- 


Dairies 


lune, 1940 


operative purchasing through farmers’ ele- 
vators will provide subject matter for these 
afternoon conferences. 


Merchandising Practices Featured 


Running concurrently with the commodity 
the 


practices will deal with more technical topics 


meetings seminars on merchandising 


of interest to cooperative officials. Similarly 


of interest to those who direct the opera- 
tions of farm cooperatives will be the pro- 
posed “school for directors,” a new Instiute 
feature which is to be conducted on a class- 


room basis. 


The W orkshop, a 
daily feature inaugurated at the 1939 Insti- 


Educational popular 
tute at Chicago, will be repeated this year, 
stressing the teaching of cooperation to high 
school students. 


Two luncheon conferences, informally con- 
held will 


deal with cooperative publications and public 


ducted, will be each noon. One 


relations, the other with membership rela- 
tions work. 


Visual education will receive attention in 


two forms. Plans are underway whereby 


farm cooperatives in Michigan and nearby 
states will erect displays portraying their 
activities, and movies on various topics of 


farm interest are to be shown. 


YORK IL. M. BRANCH MOVES 
A number of families moved to 
Pa., Ohio, during 
months, due to the transfer of the dairy and 


York, 
from Canton, recent 
ice cream equipment manufacturing plant of 
the York Ice Machinery Corporation from 
Canton to York. 


“This move,” stated J. H. Vogel, Work 
Manager of the York Ice Machinery Cor 
the 
omies in manufacture which can be effected 


poration, “was made in view of econ 
through the combination of the Canton fa 
cilities with those in our factories at York.” 

Dairy the 
York Ice Machinery Corporation’s Canton 


machinery manufactured by 
plant includes the York plate heat exchanger, 
milk storage, aging tanks and milk cooler 
——-— 


APPEALS CONTAINER DECISION 


Chicago, I1l—Corporation Counsel Barnet 
Hodes filed a brief in Appellate Court here 
recently in support of his appeal to set aside 
an injunction obtained by the Dean Milk 
Co. the interfering 
with the sale of milk in paper containers. 


restraining city from 


He cited an opinion of Master-in-Chancery 


Jacob I. Grossman in a similar case holding 


that the question of paper containers is one 


for legislative rather than judicial action 














ROGER 


pasteurizers. 





You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 


A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 188 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST 
DETROIT, MICH 





Dairy Glamour at the Fair 
Borden, Sealtest and Electrified Farm 
Exhibits Attract Wide Attention 
Again This Season 

For the dairy-minded visitors to the 1940 
New York World’s’ Fair 
wealth of interest. 


there is a 
Borden, National Dairy, 
and the Electric Utilities are at their same 
locations with refinements in their exhibits 
to make them even more inviting, entertain- 
ing, and educational than in 1939. Raising 
of finely bred dairy cattle, milk production, 
pasteurization, ice cream making under the 
latest scientific methods are but a few of the 
dairy departments to be seen at these three 


wall-paper portrays pastoral scenes. A 
wheel-barrow has been transformed into a 
satin-covered chaise-longue. A butter churn 
becomes a lamp base. A cart-wheel is the 
central piece of a chandelier from which 
several barn lanterns dangle. A feed box, 


properly prettified, is the lady’s escritoire. 


Elsie has, of course, her dressing table, 


with a mirror sufficiently large to re- 
flect all her tan beauty, brushes, manicure 
set, cosmetics and all the other necessary 


appurtenances. 


As she stands in bed Elsie’s eyes now 
dwell reminiscently on the pictures on the 
wall. In the huge, gilded frames of the 


past, her uncle and grandmother look 


Elsie In Her World’s Fair Boudoir 


exhibits. In addition, the public obtains a 
new insight to the dairy industry and its 
relation to public health. 

The Borden Company, while again featur- 
ing the Walker-Gordon rotolactor, dairy 
cattle, milk and ice cream processing depart- 
ments and dairy lunches, augmented its 
exhibit with a new theme. featuring Elsie, a 
pure-bred Jersey. 

Elsie, most pampered cow of modern times, 
whose portrait graces the front cover of this 
issue of the Review, has a bovine Paradise 
all to herself at the New York World’s Fair 
this year. This bucolic belle, descended from 
a distinguished Isle of Jersey ancestry, dwells 
in a spacious boudoir so luxurious as to sur- 
pass the experiences of the majority of those 
who will gaze at her. 

Star of the selected dairy herd that again 
this year is being milked on the Borden- 
Walker-Gordon rotolactor in “The Dairy 
World of Tomorrow” exhibit, Elsie lives 
in a glass house. She stands among the 
posts of a canopied bed of exaggerated pro- 


portions. As a preventive of nostalgia, the 


136 


down upon her with proud eyes. Whether 
he had them in real life or not, her uncle 
wears whiskers in the portrait. He is 
reputed to have been quite a gay blade in 
his day. Too, there are sentimentally in- 
scribed photographs of the heroes of Elsie’s 
romances. 

The rotolactor, devised by Henry W. Jef- 
fers, Sr., again is the central spectacle 
of the exhibit, with prize cows mechanically 
milked on the merry-go-round three times 
a day. Students from agricultural colleges 
again serve as the herdsmen. 


A cooking school for men now is oper- 
ated, with men visiting the exhibit invited 
to demonstrate their skill in the cuisine. 
Prizes are given to those who prove adept 
in culinary arts. Another innovation is a 
wood-carving department where items for 
the home are made and mended. 


The restaurant, which last year served 
709,000 patrons at an average check of 39% 
cents, has been enlarged a bit. Mel-O-Rol 
ice cream again is being manufactured on 


the premises in full view. The milk pr 
duced by the rotolactor herd is pasteurize 
and bottled at the exhibit and sold in 
restaurant aud at the exhibit’s milk ba 
The latter again are operated by seve 
groups of twins and a set of triplets. 
7,743, 


The exhibit last year drew 


people. 
Sealtest Exhibit Draws Well 

At the National Dairy Products Corpo: 
tion exhibit publicized as the Sealtest Buil 
ing, four of this merger’s units are featured 
Hydrox Ice Cream, Sheffield Farms, Kr 
Cheese Company, and Sealtest Laboratories 
Processing departments of these compan 
are in operation to give the public a fi 
view of the scientific processes and test 
involved to safeguard the purity and healt 
fulness of dairy products. 

In the “Pioneers of Science” section three 
dimensional dioramas portray the contribu- 
tions of Leeuwenhoek’s, Lister and Pasteur 
to modern every-day living into a thr 
minute capsule of scientific information. In 
the same three minutes the exhibit shows 
how the Sealtest System of Laboratury Con 
trol, utilizing the discoveries of these great 
scientists, protects the purity and quality of 
dairy products sold under the Sealtest 
Symbol. 

An addition to the Sealtest exhibit is a 
modernistic “V” designed milk bar twenty 
five feet high in the center of the main hall. 
Garnished with milk maids to serve, this 
Fair-Goers to sample 


bar induces many 


“man’s most nearly perfect food.” 


Electrified Dairy Operations 
The Electric Utilities exhibit of the Elec- 
trified Farm is proving fully as popular as last 
year. At the Fair, almost under the shadows 
of New York City 
are imbued with a truly farm atmosphere 


sky-scrapers, visitor 


with all of the conveniences and appliance 
made possible by the application of electricity 
Purebred cows in a modern barn are milked 
in a De Laval milking parlor and the lactea! 
fluid is pasteurized by electricity. Baby 
chicks are hatched in electric incubators an 
raised in electrically heated brooders. Al! 
household appliances in the model farmhous« 
are electrically operated. Just as the name 
“Electrified Farm” implies, this exhibit prac 
tically demonstrates how life on the farm car 
be made as comfortable and convenient as in 
a city apartment 


Music, Song and Beauty 
To the accompaniment of song, music 
color, and an abounding carnival spirit the 
big Fair opened its gates early in May. 
Almost to the person the expressed sentiment 
was, “It’s far better than last year.” 


Beauty of the Fair buildings and grounds 
even surpasses that of last year. More bril- 
liant lighting effects and greater use of color 
add to the eye-catching appeal of the Fair. 
Trees, flowers and lawns all reflect the results 
of an additional year’s growth and esthetic 
skill. 
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Defense in the Spotlight 
(Continued from Page 122) 

of President Taft. Based on 100 during 
5-year, 1910-14, period, on May 15, 

\0, the American farmer was paying 128 
nterest and taxes; 123 in prices paid, 
107 for feed. The ratio of prices re- 
ived to prices paid was 80, a 20 per cent 
duction in the farmers’ purchasing power 
May, 1940, under the 1910-14 May av- 


age. 


These figures explain quite conclusively 

y the farmers of the 1910-14 period were 

e to build improved barns and stables 

d well equipped milk plants ; improve their 
herds by the purchase of high-bred milk 
cattle, erect silos, and maintain their farms 
and buildjngs in first-class order, while the 
farmers of today, except for some notable 
exceptions, are having difficulty in hiring 
labor, in keeping their buildings in repair, 
and in purchasing the equipment necessary 
to produce milk under 
conditions. 


modern sanitary 


Low-Cost Milk In Chicago 


\ program to supply milk for a cent a 
half pint, or 4 cents a quart, to needy school 
children of Chicago, is announced by the 
Division of Marketing and Marketing Agree- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture. 
The plan will supplement the existing-low- 
cost relief milk distribution program which 
operates under provisions of a federal order 
regulating the handling of milk in the Chi- 
cago area. 


Operation of the program is contingent 
upon acceptance of bids from milk handlers 
desiring to take part in the program, which 
would operate through June 30, 1940. The 
department will invite Chicago handlers to 
submit competitive bids for supplying milk 
on which payments would be made from 
federal funds. Continugtion of the program 
after June 30 would depend upon its ap- 
proval for the fall school term. 


[he federal payments would be in addi- 
tion to the purchase price of 1 cent a half 


pint which would be paid by the Chicago 
Board of Education to participating handlers 
for delivering quantities of milk specified 
by the Board. Milk would be delivered by 
handlers in half-pint containers to the 
schools. The Board of Education would sell 
the milk to school children at a penny a 
half pint. 


The penny milk program for Chicago 
children, according to O. M. Reed, Acting 
Chief of the Dairy Section, aims to bring 
into use with higher returns to dairy farmers 
quantities of milk which these dairymen 
would otherwise sell at lower prices. At the 
same time, the program would make milk 
available at low cost to school children. 


Participating handlers would pay farmers 
a special price of $1.395 per hundredweight, 
or about % of a cent per half-pint, for milk 
disposed of to school children. This special 
producer price is the same as the price under 
the low-cost relief milk distribution program. 
Under this program, the Chicago relief ad- 
ministration pays 4 cents a quart for milk 
delivered to distributing stations and 5 cents 
a quart for milk delivered to homes of relief 
families. For milk disposed of under the 
low-cost relief program, federal payments to 
handlers average 0.98 cents per quart for 
station delivered milk, and 2.3 cents per 
quart for home delivered milk. 


Fall River Order Revised 


Secretary Wallace has approved a federal 
order, effective June 1, to replace an exist- 
ing order for handling milk in the Fall 
River, Mass, marketing area. The new order 
was approved by the producers, 332 voting 
for and 89 against. 


A minimum producer price of $3.35 per 
hundredweight is established for Class 1 
milk; $2.82 per hundredweight, in place of 
the present $2.654%4 for milk bought by the 
City of Fall River for relief clients and 
charity hospitals; and the same price, $2.82, 
is fixed for Class 1 milk sold or disposed 
of under any low-cost milk distribution pro- 
gram which might be developed, subject to 
the Secretary’s approval. The new order 


will be administered by O. A. Jamison, the 
present market administrator. 


Speed Red Cross Purchases 


A cooperative arrangement has been work- 
ed out between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the American Ked Cross through 
which the Red Cross will be able to get 
American surplus food supplies for war 
refugees in France at about one-half of the 
market cost. Plans have already been per- 
fected under this arrangement for the pur- 
chase by the Red Cross of 5,881,000 pounds 
of wheat flour, 1,250,000 pounds of corn 
meal, 750,000 pounds of lard, 800,000 pounds 
of prunes, and 800,000 pounds of raisins, all 
of which will be included in the cargo of 
the ship which the Red Cross recently 
chartered and which will be loaded early 
this month. 


It is apparent that the war refugees would 
prefer canned milk and other dairy products 
to prunes and raisins, but no mention is 
made of these commodities. It is thought 
possible that the purchases of food supplies 
may be extended to milk and various milk 
products. 


The payments to the Red Cross in con- 
nection with this program will be made 
from funds appropriated to increase the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities. The pay- 
ments will constitute an export subsidy. 

——~ 


ANNUAL LEAGUE MEETING 


Notice has been issued that the annual 
meeting of the Dairymen’s League Co-oper- 
ative Association, Inc., will be held on June 
19th and 20th with headquarters at the 
Stanley Theatre, Utica, N. Y. The formal 
session, at which the regular business meet- 
ing of the Association is conducted, will get 


under way at 10:00 a.m. on June 20th. 
——-- o—- eo —— 


MAGUIRE MOVES OFFICES 


Announcement is made that the Walter 
Maguire Co., Inc., manufacturers of con- 
veyors, stainless steel specialties, and ma- 
chinery for the dairy industry, has moved 
their offices to 330 West 42nd St., New York 
City. 
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Original BUMP Sanitary PUMP 


No matter how difficult your sanitary pumping job may be, a Bump 
Pump will give you an extra measure of dependable service. This 
proved pump is adaptable to practically every type of installation 
operating against vacuums as high as 27 inches or head pressures 
up to 100 pounds. Used universally by large and small dairy prod- 


ucts manufacturers. 
power costs. Rotary Seal optional. 


Complete Line WAUKESHA METAL SANITARY FITTINGS and TUBING 


No Plating to Wear Off - - No Rust or Corrosion 
Write for Bulletin No. 42 containing complete list 


WAUKESHA SPECIALTY CO. 


Slow speed non-fluctuating delivery. Low 


BOX No. 42 
* WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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High Bacterial Counts In Properly Pas- 
teurized Milk 


UESTION—Our health department has 
been complaining for some time about 
our counts. The counts have been 

varying from about 50,000 to about 150,000. 

Occasionally we get a real good count but 

We use 


four vats and do a good job of 


recently it seems not often enough. 


pasteurizing because the phosphatase is O.K. 
We are sterilizing all equipment with chlor- 
little of our raw milk 
This seems to be 
all right. It seems like we cannot find the 


ine. Very shows 


counts that are too high. 


trouble. We will appreciate any suggestions. 
—A,. F., Maine. 


ANSWER—The trouble which you are ex- 
periencing with the high counts in your pas- 
teurized milk may be due to one of three 
causes: namely, thermoduric bacteria in the 
raw milk, thermophilic bacteria in the pas 
teurized milk, or contamination of the pas- 
terized milk beyond the pasteurizers. The 
milk would have to be rather badly contam- 
inated beyond the pasteurizers in order to 
get a count as high as you have indicated. 
I would not be inclined to believe that the 
high count is due to poor ‘sterilization’, but 
this can readily be checked by running a 
test for the coli group of bacteria in the 
finished product. Whenever there is equip- 
ment contamination of a pasteurized product, 
the coli organisms are almost always pres- 
ent. If the coli test shows negative in the 
finished product, you cay be fairly sure that 
the high count is not due to contaminated 
beyond the 


equipment pasteurizers. 


Chermophilic bacteria are a group of bac- 
teria which is not killed during pasteuriza- 
tion and actually grows fairly well at pas- 
teurization temperatures. When determining 
the bacterial count of milk, the thermophilic 
bacteria are usually seen on the petri plate 


as very small colonies. These are often 


called “pin-points.” Your health department 
laboratory can tell you whether or not the 
predominating colonies on the petri dishes 


are of the pin-point variety. 


called 
get into the milk on the dairy 
Many of these bacteria get into milk 


Thermophilic bacteria, sometimes 
“heat loving,” 


farm. 
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b.i.3 cuss Ge 


Department . 


, of Dairy Industry 


with soil, manure, bedding, and the like. 
Ordinarily there are very few of the thermo- 
philic bacteria in the milk as it is received 
at the pasteurizing plant so there is not much 
Most of the 
arises in the 
equipment after the milk has 
been heated to a temperature of about 120 
to 125 deg. F. 


need for checking on the farm. 


difficulty with thermophiles 


pasteurizing 


The thermophilic bacteria 
may lodge in improperly cleaned sanitary 
At one time 
there was a great deal of trouble with ther- 


piping, filters, and pasteurizers. 


mophiles because of dead ends in the equip- 
ment, particularly sanitary piping. 


Since in most cases the dead ends have 
been eliminated, the next common source 
of contamination is the filter cloth where 
hot milk is filtered. The filter cloth should 
be changed after a certain amount of milk 
has passed through the filter or the filter 
has run for perhaps one to three hours. 
Quite a few of the milk plants in New York 
State change filter cloths every hour to two 
hours or when perhaps 200 to 300 cans of 
milk have been run through them. In the 
smaller plants where the filtering does not 
last more than an hour to an hour and a 
half, there is probably not much danger from 
In some plants the filter cloth 


is a very definite factor in increasing the 


this source. 
thermophilic count. 


Occasionally thermophiles get into the pas- 


teurized milk because of equipment being 
contaminated with such things as skimmilk 
that may not have been handled under the 
best conditions. Where skimmilk is used for 
standardizing one should be sure that it was 
not previously pasteurized and that it is 
just as good in quality as is the whole milk 


which is being standardized. 


Perhaps the actual cause for the difficulty 
you have described is the first one listed 
heat- 
The thermoduric bacteria 


above; namely, the thermoduric or 
resisting bacteria. 
are not killed during pasteurization but they 
do not grow at pasteurizing temperatures 
as do the thermophilic bacteria. It is not 
infrequent that the thermoduric bacteria 
are responsible for the high counts in pas- 
teurized milk. These bacteria are usually 


associated with improperly washed and “ster- 


ays a: 8 6 


University, Ithaca, 


ilized” equipment in which raw milk is 


handled, as milking machines, cans, milk 


pails, strainers, and the like. 

In practically all the cases with which I 
am familiar, the thermoduric bacteria are 
in the raw milk as it is delivered to the 
plant. You mention that the count of the 
raw milk seems to be satisfactory. This may 
be true to a certain extent, because when 
milk is badly these 


thermoduric bacteria pasteurization may only 


contaminated with 


reduce the bacterial count by about 50 per 
cent rather than about 90 per cent or more, 
as is usually the case. The dairyman deliver- 
ing milk with high thermoduric counts may 
be determined by pasteurizing each dairy- 
man’s batch in test tubes. Most any bac- 
teriological laboratory can do this. 


Those dairymen whose milk shows high 
counts after pasteurization should be visited 
and the equipment and cooling investigated. 
If the equipment is not kept very well, im- 
proper cooling will cause an increase in 
the number of these thermoduric organisms 
so that by the time the milk reaches the 
plant the count may be rather high, even 
though the count at the time of production 


is not too bad. 


One should not forget that the cans them- 
selves should be examined just as critically 
as the other equipment on the farm. We 
have found that poorly operated can washers 
must share 


some of the blame for high 


thermoduric counts. When a dairyman is 
shown the laboratory reports that his counts 
are high while the counts of his neighbors 
on the individually pasteurized samples are 
low, he will usually know where the diffi- 
culty is. If he is the kind of dairyman 
keep, he will soon rectify the trouble. 


The laboratory pasteurization of milk 
somewhat of a nuisance, but it seems 
present at least to be the most satisfactory 
way of picking out the milk that is causing 
the trouble. The dairyman who keeps | 
equipment reasonably clean and does a di 
cent job of cooling should cause the plant 
no trouble so long as the plant keeps th« 
cans in good condition. 


I hope that one or more of the above sug 
gestions will be of help to you. 
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Babcock Test For Homogenized Milk 
and Cream 


UESTION— We have been homogenizing 

coffee cream for one of our customers. 

We standardize the cream to 18 per- 
cent but this customer says that it only tests 
17 and 17% per cent. We have checked the 
finished product and we get about the same 
as this customer does but we had trouble 
getting a good test. Our unhoniogenized 
product tests 18 per cent, however. Is this 
usually what happens to the homogenized 
cream? We put out homogenized milk also 
but never test it after homogenizing. Can 
you tell us just what this is all about? 


—H. 4 & New Jersey. 


ANSWER—It is generally known that hom- 
ogenized milk tests lower in fat than the 
same milk before homogenization. The de- 
crease in the test is somewhat proportional 
to the pressure used as well as the condition 
When the milk 
between 2,000 and 3,000 
pounds pressure, the Babcock test will be 
about 0.1 to 0.15 per cent lower than the 
It is 
also true that it is a little more difficult to 
get a clear test when running homogenized 
milk than it is testing unhomogenized milk 
under the same conditions. Most people ad- 


of the homogenizing valve. 
is homogenized 


test of the milk before homogenizing. 


vocate that the amount of acid used in the 
Babcock test be decreased about 1.5 cc. It 
is also an advantage to add the acid in 3 or 
4 portions, shaking after each addition. 


We have found that adding a mixture of 
alcohol and water in place of the last hot 
water added to the sample during the cen- 
column. The 
water- alcohol mixture is made as follows: 


trifuging gives: a clear fat 
1 part by weight of alcohol to 1.4 parts per 
weight of water. The work that has been 
done in this department on the use of the 
water-alcohol mixture incacates that the re- 
sulting tests agree with the Mojonnier or 
official method for determining fat in milk. 


There may be figures showing a decrease 
in the fat test when homogenized cream is 
tested by the Babcock method, but I do not 
recall any at the moment. I see no reason 
why there should not be a decrease in the 
fat test when running homogenized cream 
just the same as there is a decrease when 
homogenized milk is tested. The pressure 
f homogenization is not, of course, so high 
hen homogenizing light or coffee cream as 

the case when homogenizing milk. 


Ine might expect some decrease in fat 
when cream by 


Babcock method, but I doubt whether 


testing homogenized 
cream should test much more than 0.5 
cent below what it tested before homo- 
enization. I may be wrong in this assump- 
1, but I surely would not be at all sur- 
sed if there was a 0.5 per cent difference. 
\e have had samples of homogenized cream 
sent to our testing laboratory just because 
the homogenized product did not test the 
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same as the unhomogenized in the processing 
plant. 


We do not, however, have any compari- 
sons between the unhomogenized and the 
homogenized products. In testing homogen- 
ized cream we add about 1 cc. less of acid 
than usual and when our fat column does 
not appear to be too clear, we use the water- 
alcohol mixture just as we do for homo- 
genized milk. 


As I see the testing of homogenized cream 
and homogenized milk, I would not expect 
to get the same result as I did with the 
unhomogenized product when using the Bab- 
cock test. 
tioned in your letter were obtained with the 


I assume that the results men- 


Babcock rather than by some other method 
for the determination of fat. 
—_——o—- oe 


DAIRY GROUP ORGANIZED 


Hastings, Mich.—The newly formed Dairy 


Products Associates of Barry County is 
headed by the following officers: President, 
Dan 
Fred Brogg of Middleville; secretary-treas- 
urer, Roy Preston of Hastings, R. F. D. 


No. 3. 


Postma of Freeport; vice-president, 


The purpose of the new organization is the 
furthering of production, consumption, dis- 
tribution and advertising of quality milk and 
the manufacture of its by-products, to en- 
courage educational programs on the funda- 
mentals of good products and their use. 


= 


CLOTH FROM CASEIN 


According to a recent press report the 
Ohio Evaporated Milk Co. in Farmdale, 
Ohio, in conjunction with Aratex, Inc., is 
conducting experimental work in developing 
suitable casein for the manufacture of tex- 
tiles. Some countries, notably Italy, have 
achieved considerable success in processing 
casein into “milk wool” that is reputed to be 


of high quality for clothing and upholstery. 
———_0—=- 0 


EAGLE BRAND ADVERTISING 


The Borden Co. has announced a drive to 
small-size can of Eagle 
milk in 330 
newspapers to be during July and 
August. The new can contains two-thirds 


feature its new 


Brand sweetened condensed 


used 
of a cup of condensed milk. Sale of the reg- 


ular large-size can will be continued as 


usual. 
2 


MILK BOARD PLANS TEST CASE 


Lake Worth, Fla.— Florida’s milk con- 
trol board, headed by Mrs. J. W. Alderman, 
Jacksonville, has decided, according to re- 
cent reports, to make the Lake Worth dairy 
license fee controversy a test case. The case 
involves an attempt of the board to halt 
operation of seven dairies in this area be- 
cause they have allegedly failed to pay li- 
cense fees. 


Specializing in 
93 Score 
Print Butter 


Sweet Cream 


in Carlots 


MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 

* 
Mark H. Fox 


President 


R. E. Scholes 


Vice President 


FLIES ELECTRICALLY 








INTRODUCING 
Our New Sentinel Jr. Box Trap 


% All Metal Construction 
€ High-grade Transformer 
7 Six-foot Cord and Plug 
@ Size 9’x4%"x17” 
Harmless to Humans and Pets 


€ 
Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $10.65 
ELECTRIC SCREEN DOOR CORP. 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 
line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 

Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon For 
Further Information 
semnuwpnmee@eeeeqaeeanee@aemees = = = 

Electric Screen Door Corp. 

216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

Department AP 

Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 
literature and prices on the following: 

0 Complete Doors O Door Panes 
CL) Door Inserts ©) Lanterns 

() Window Inserts ) Box Traps 


Name 
Street & No. 


City & State 














Spreckels Russell Build 
New Combination Plant 


Air Conditioned Building with Modern Milk and 
Ice Cream Making Equipment Completed in May 


— Steady Growth of Organization Evident 


AY 6TH this year marked another 
M nite-stone in the history of the 

Spreckels Russell Dairy Co., Ltd., of 
San Francisco, Cal. The present business, 
consisting of ultra-modern milk and _ ice 
cream departments, had its beginning in 
1908 in the old Spreckels Market with a 
dairy concern operated by Andrew and A. 
L. Nelson. 


In 1912 the Gold Nugget Butter Co. was 
organized in San Jose by C. H. Mockbee 
and Peter Mogensen. Mockbee and Mogen- 
1917 and 
San Francisco to organize the 


moved to 
Fairy Ice 
Cream Co., later joining the Spreckels Mar- 
ket organization to form the Spreckels Mar- 
ket Creamery. 


sen sold this firm in 


In 1930 Fred C. Russell, who operated the 
Russell Milk Co. in San Francisco, and the 
owners of the Spreckels Market Creamery 
combined to form the present Spreckels Rus- 
sell Dairy Co. Officers of the present com- 
President, C. H. Mockbee; vice- 
president, E. W. Mogensen; secretary, C. K. 
Katon ; 
sistant secretary, A. M. Grotheer. 


pany are: 


treasurer, Andrew Nelson, and as- 


\ distinctive feature of the present com- 
pany is that over 90 per cent of the stock 
is owned by the company’s active employees, 
their families and producers who sell their 
raw material to the dairy. 


Products Sold Wholesale 


\nother outstanding feature of this com- 
strictly 


pany is that it is a wholesaling 





Efficient in Operation 
business—selling its entire output wholesale 
to independently-owned Although 
wholesale distribution of milk and 


outlets. 
cream 
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Spreckels Russell Dairy Co., Lid., San Francisco, Cal. 


constitutes the company’s main activity, in- 
creasing emphasis is being placed upon the 
manufacture and sale of ice cream. 


Particular attention is paid to the mainten- 
ance of high quality in the raw material 
from the farms to the plant. To this end 
the milk is refrigerated from cow to con- 
sumer. Milk is hauled to the dairy by in- 
sulated refrigerated trucks, and before go- 


o- hy 


or TT 











(L. to r.) C. H. Mackbee, E. W. Mogensen, 
C. K. Katan, Andrew Nelson 


ing to the milk storage tanks it is precooled 
and filtered. To the wholesale customers 
both milk and ice cream are hauled in in- 
sulated refrigerated trucks. 


As may be noted from the accompanying 
illustrations, the new plant was built and 
equipment installed with a view of convert- 
ing the raw material into the finished prod- 
uct in the shortest possible time and with 
a minimum utilization of tubing and fittings. 
The layout serves a two-fold purpose—that 
of quality preservation and efficiency in op- 
eration. 


A partial list of the equipment installed in 
this modern plant is as follows: 


Receiving Equipment............. Lathrop-Paulson 
Can Washer and Conveyor..Lathrop-Paulson 
Bottle Case Washer................ Cherry-Burrell 
Milk Pump............... Waukesha Foundry Co. 
Milk Pasteurizers.................0+ Cherry-Burrell 
i ge ne Jensen Machinery Co. 
| eee Cherry-Burrell 
gg eee Johnson & Johnson 
INE We i caicctscencicesnccnoussant Cherry-Burrell 
FR FN vs ciciscninrniricetincstnccsncanl Cyclops 
RE A Be I oi cco ievcctencactnnsnanmnntnens Vogt 
MESH. PROCITE Sa ricerersencecseesis Cherry-Burrell 
Ammonia Compressors..........cccsceseesees Cyclops 
Sf ee Fairbanks-Morse 


In designing the new plant the owners 
exercised every precaution to make the op- 
erations as efficient and as flexible as pos- 


sible. To accomplish this considerable in- 
genuity is evident in the conveying and re- 
frigerating systems. Endless power convey- 
ors transfer incoming or outgoing milk to 
any department of the plant without need 
of any lifting or trucking. 


Separate Refrigerating Systems 


The refrigerating system is of sufficient 
capacity and so flexible in operation that 
any or all sections of the milk processing or 
ice cream manufacturing departments can be 
supplied with all refrigeration necessary. To 
obtain the utmost efficiency five separate 
refrigerating systems were installed, each 
with its own compressor. 


Automatic temperature controls are equip- 
ped in each system to provide the proper 
temperatures for all milk and ice cream 
operations. At the same time these systems 
are installed with manifold cross connections 
which permit the ready changing over from 
one system to the other. Altogether, the 
refrigerating systems utilize approximately 
185 horse power. 


In designing the new plant particular at- 
tention was given to the lighting facilities. 
Two windows occupying almost the entire 
wall space on two sides supply abundant 
natural light. These are augmented by white 
glazed tile walls that reflect the natural light 
to all parts of the interior. Red tile floors 
add to the attractiveness and sanitary as- 
pects of the plant. Easier to clean, longer 
life, and the prevention of dirt accumulation 





Attractive in Appearance 


caused the owners to select tile in preference 
to the cheaper construction ,of concrete and 
plaster for walls and floors. 
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Pick-ups—Here and There 


Items of Interest Picked Up Here and There About Dairy Folks, 


Plants and Happenings 


Sofkurd 


AMILTON MiLk Co. (Borden) in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, places especial emphasis 
on SofKurd Vitamin D milk in their 


sales and advertising Billboards 


programs. 





An Impressive Package 


proclaim SofKurd to all motorists entering 


the city. Users receive this special milk 
bottled and sealed with attractively colored 
Seal Kaps. “The Milky Way” left each 


month to every customer tells an interesting 
story about some.unusual phase of the dairy 
industry. 
e 
Rutgers Dairy 
HILE VISITING the dairy department 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey 
recently Fred Gauntt, the school 
dairyman, courteously took time out from 
his duties to explain their various dairy ac- 
tivities. A fine mixed herd of Holsteins, 
Jerseys, Brown Swiss, and Ayrshires are 
maintained on a commercial basis for breed- 
ng, feeding, production and raising experi- 





work. Considerable work has been 
done on the new method of breeding by in- 
semination from pure-bred bulls with high 


mental 


production records. Several months 


ago a 
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new milk processing and bottling plant, 
shown herewith, was opened for operation. 
Cement Floor Dye 

HIS IS A NEW MATERIAL for coloring 


cement or concrete floors and also form- 


ing a water-proof surface. The ma- 


terial is manufactured by Tamms Silica Co., 
Chicago. 

3efore applying this floor dye, the 
first 
and other foreign substance with grease re- 


con- 


crete surface is cleaned of grease, oil 


mover. The floor is then rinsed with muria- 


tic acid solution and the dye is applied. 


this 
and is recommended for 


In six attractive shades, new dye 
dries to a flat finish, 


long life. 


Producer-Distributor 


EREWITH IS A PICTURE of H. J. Orr, 
Hien superintendent of Wood Brook 
Farm Dairy Metuchen, N. J., when 
he was visited recently. At this dairy there 
are a wide range of activities from the pro- 
duction of milk from a pure-bred herd to 


the operation of over forty routes, eighteen 


} 





H. J. Orr 
of which are in Newark. The 
the brothers, W. S. 
as well as 


business is 
and C. B. 


farm 


owned by 
Tyler, 
operators. 


who are lawyers 


Socko 
HAT A MILK BOTTLE may serve another 
of being a milk 
container was proved recently by 
George Cooke, driver of a New York City 
milk truck. On his 
by a thug, George 
stead of his wallet. 
hold-up artist and he landed in the 


purpose beside that 


rounds, when held up 
reached for a bottle in- 
It was too much for the 


“klink.” 


Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 








Quality DESIGNS ae : | 


\ FEW OF 
that SELL EGGS So wane 
Tests prove colorfully Swift & Co. 
printed design in “ 
crease egg sales Armour & Co 
Women depend on Cudahy Pkg. Co 
eggs packed in Self Wilson & Co 
Locking Cartons be s : 
cause these cartons Bowman Dairy Co 


reflect quality! They're Land-O-Lakes 
designed especially to Crys 
give eggs a quality Beatrice Cry. Co 
display L 
WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs— 
free samples of Self- 
Locking Egg Cartons 


ELF-LOCKIN 
EGG <> CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING —_— co. 
5699 E. Illinois st. Chicago, Illinois 


imbrecht Cry. Co 


PAT EGGS 
FOR HEALTH 








Detect 
DIRTY MILK 


Positive 
Quick 
Reliable 
Low Cost 
Durable 





With 
quickly detect dirty milk. 
you dump milk in the weigh-tank whether 


the Hinman Sediment Tester you can 
You know before 


it should be rejected. One man can make 
tests so fast that incoming cans are not 
held up. 


Write for Free illustrated folder telling all 
about this quick. simple tester. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. ST Oneida, New York 















With Ease 


TYPE OF .TRUCK, designed and 


NEW 
built particularly for the multiple- 
stop milk business, is announced by 


Transportation Engineers, Inc., Detroit, 


Mich. As 


panying 


may be noted from the accom- 


illustrations the unit is built for 


driver convenience and safety. Ample head 
room is provided and the body has a wide 
door. A comfortable sponge-rubber seat is 
installed for ease in driving and the elimina- 
tion of the necessity for the driver to stand 
\nother 
shelf on 


while on the route. driver con- 


driver 


be Xi yk. 


venience is the which the 


may fill out deliveries in his route 


These bodies are built exclusively for the 
Ford Truck 
motor which 


Chassis with 60 horsepower 


gained recognition for 


has 
economy in operation and efficiency in per- 


formance. Further particulars and prices 
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From the Field of Equipment, Supplies 

and Services Come the Latest Announce- 

ments, Bulletins and Catalogs For the 
Dairy Plant Operators 


on these trucks may be obtained by writing 
Transportation Engineers, Inc., 14307 Third 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., with mention of this 
publication. 


Scale Removal 
MILK PLANT EXECUTIVES 
interested in modern methods of remov- 
ing hard water scale and rust deposits 
from can washing and bottle washing ma- 
chines 


O DAIRY AND 


refrigerating equip- 
ment a new 20-page illustrated booklet issued 
by Oakite Prggucts, Inc., will be of interest. 


and mechanical 


The booklet describes a recently developed 
material, Oakite No. 32, and 
tells how it makes possible de-scaling of 


Compound 


condensers 
and compressors, and other types of water- 


washing equipment, ammonia 


cooled equipment without the need of ex- 


pensive mechanical methods. Copies of this 
booklet are available upon request by writ- 
ing to Oakite Products, Inc., 57 
St., New York City. 

Visitors calling at the Oakite offices have 
offered to them Oakite 
in attractive packages conveniently display- 


Thames 


liberal samples of 


ed, with an 
This 
impression with all who visit this concern. 


Mack Truck 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT performance in the 


invitation to take one along. 


friendly gesture makes a _ favorable 


dairy field is being turned in by this 
new model Mack with route delivery 
recently 


South 


body, a_ unit commissioned by 


\llgair’s, Inc., of River, N. J. 


The prominent Allgair Dairy is using this 
truck for multi-stop deliver- 
ies of milk in the vicinity of South River 


attractive new 


and reports that it is not only doing a fine 
job but that its 


operation are 


and ease of 
a source of real pride to its 


appearance 


drivers. 


An interesting fact regarding the eco- 
nomical operation of the truck is that since 
going into service it has cut in half the gas 
consumption needed by its predecessor over 
the same route and has also greatly reduced 


running time over the route. 


Filler-Crowner 

OJONNIER Bros. Co., 4601 West Ohio 

St., Chicago, Ill. have recently in- 
troduced a new Filler-Crowner for 
bottling still drinks. 
and crowning of bottles have been handled 
The 
combines the 
into 


Heretofore, the filling 
as separate Mojonnier 
filling and 
machine. 


operations. 
Filler-Crowner 
crowning unit one 3ottles 
travel through the filler and crowner in one 


uninterrupted cycle. 


The crowner can be furnished for apply- 
ing either 26 mm. preformed standard bev- 
erage crowns or 36 mm. crowns as used on 
wide mouth orange juice bottles. 


Operating on the vacuum principle, the 
filler is constructed of stainless steel for all 
of the product handling parts. The machine 
is designed for quick dis-assembly for clean- 
ing. All liquid handling parts can be readily 
sterilized. 


The Filler fills any 
liquid or semi-liquid product into containers 


versatile Mojonnier 
ranging in size from 4 ounces to the half 
gallon size. 
bottle 

As shown, the 
suited for the 


It will fill any of the new half 


gallon shapes. 


machine is particularly 


filling of hot orange juice 











(190 deg. f.), 
and 


grape juice, tomato producis 
similar free-flowing 
No. 100 


quest to the manufacturer. 


other liquids. 


3ulletin will bé sent upon re- 
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Statistical Review of the New York Market 





CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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| NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 





Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
in New York City Area under the Federal-State Market- 
ing Agreement used by all handlers in figuring returns 
for May 
} Price 
| per 

wt. 
.45 

65 

391 
341 
336 
291 
101 
066 
991 


1.032 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


.04 
047 
-04 
038 
038 
.037 


| Class 
iI 
\II-A 
\II-B 
II-C 
|ITI-A 
|ITI-B 
I1I-C 
III-D 
IV-A 
lIV-B 


$ 


| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N. Y. City & Metropolitan Area 
(Statistics of U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
Fresh 
Cream 


Fresh 
Cond. Milk 


37,231 


Frozen 


Milk Cream 


April 3,024,820 122,189 9,664 





SMITH-LEE TAKES OVER 
PHANE” HOOD 


“CELLO- 


the 
for all 


le, 


a Smith-Lee Co., of Oneida, N. 
Y., one of the oldest milk bottle cap manu- 
facturers ; the addition of 
“Cellophane” Hoods to its list of bottle cap 
lis any products. 
itainers 
ne half 
half 


Phe Inc., 


- clean- 


readily 
announced 


has 
Exclusive distribution and selling 
the United States have been ob- 
Smith-Lee for all models of milk 


in 
tained by 
b ttle 


I ) 


rights 


“W hooding machines manufactured by 

Machinery Co. 

of the 
” -© 

arrangement,” according to the announce- 


H. M. Smith, 


ckage 


cularly ‘One chief reasons for this new 


of the 


president 


mith-Lee Co., Inc., 
} 


fied control at one source. 


“is to provide simpli- 
Users of ‘Cello- 
iane’ hoods may now purchase hooding ma- 
lines, dairy ‘Cellophane’ and sealing tape 
‘oducis mplete from one concern.” 
Machines 
been installed in several hundred dairies in 
lifferent parts of the United States. Be- 
ause “Cellophane” is so widely used as a 


“Cellophane” Hooding have 


sis June, 1940 





it 
a position of great favor in the eyes of the 


protective wrapping for foods occupies 


housewife. Under the new set-up the hood- 
ing machines may be purchased outright on 
easy terms. They are available in models 
for large and small dairies, fully automatic. 
The hoods are made from material in roll 
form. 


ee 
PRICE SCHEDULES REVISED 


New schedules promulgated by the Vir- 
ginia Milk Commission provide a discount 
of one cent a quart to consumers purchasing 
three or more quarts per day in quart con- 
tainers. 

Under the new plan, distributors will pay 
25 cents a gallon for milk of four per cent 
butterfat in the Roanoke reduction 


area, a 


1% 


of cents; 31 cents, a one cent increase, 
in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News and 
Williamsburg; and 26 cents, a one cent de- 
crease, in Petersburg and Hopewell. 
Roanoke retail prices were unchanged ex- 
The 
“store bot- 


cept for the quantity discount. com- 
mission decided to introduce the 
tle” requiring a three-cent deposit in retail 
stores in that market in line with practice 
in other markets 
A to all 
provides that chocolate milk must contain 
at least two per cent butterfat. 
_——__o oe 
Beloit, Kan. R. McCormick 
the Beloit Cooperative Creamery 
nounced recently that company directors have 


regulation applicable markets 


Manager C. 
of an- 
decided to expand the business by installing 
cheese manufacturing equipment. 





Among 
D : Ss A Activities : 
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POSITION WANTED — Man with 20 
years’ experience in milk and its by-products 
Wants and For Sale desires change. Expert in sour cream, cot- 
tage cheese, cultured milk, chocolate milk and 
other products. Can make a very good ice 
POSITION WANTED—Available July cream and mix. Also, am fully acquainted with 
Ist, expert dairy plant superintendent and all phases ct botiling milk. Prefer a position 
production manager. Full acquaintance with around New York City or New Jersey. Ad- 
all dairy details from cow to consumer, al- dress Box 85, care this publication. 6-M 
ways up-to-date. Highest quality of milk, ~ POSITION WANTED — man 
by-products and ice cream, with lowered pro- 
duction costs guaranteed. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with mechanical maintenance for 
efficient production, power and refrigeration 
—— pe gg Pg tas = replies to Box 82, care this publication. 6-M 
en years with recent employer. ollege a = —, : 
graduate (1924) and Bem a “years’ ily MAN WANTED — To pasteurize sweet 
executive experience. Stephen "A. Nemeth, cream and who knows how to manufacture 
it Seen Ut. Gaeie Tenn 6-M_ ice cream mix Immediate position for ex- 
2 ’ perienced man City plant. Must be 
POSITION WANTED—Creamery man thoroughly experienced. Box 76, care this 
with wide experience of 16 years in bottled — publication. ae. | 
milk wishes position. Proven ability to keep WANTED Pasteurizer and Separator 
plant in A-1 condition according to New Man. Write giving experience and particu- 
York and New Jersey Board of Health lars to Box 80, care this publication. _6-M 
regulations. Thorough training in by-prod ~ WANTED ial 
ucts as: ice cream mix and freezing, sour jzing jn Baker’s Chees¢ tox 77, care this 
cream and cottage cheese, chocolate milk, — »yblication. 6-M 
cultured milk and butter. Familiar with lat a waar weetuar 
est machines and manufacturing processes WANTED—To purchase condensary with 
Can come on reasonably short notice. Ad large supply of milk. Box 8&1, care this pub- 
dress Box 83, care this publication. 6-M lication - : ae -M 











- Young man, 
single, experienced in selling bottled fluid 
milk to institutions and large outlets, desires 
to make a business connection. Can go any- 
where and is available at once. Address 


Expert ( heesemaker special- 


POSITION WANTED—Fighteen years’ ( RE AM ‘W e can use any “quantity for 
experience with butter and market milk butter. Quoting 2c over New York Extras, 
Know how to handle all types of cream in delivered Rochester. Drafts accepted up to 
icatieending aad coated Gather cetmoenition 85 per _ of a % value. Immedi- 
Am good with cultures, cottage cheese, Neuf- = sett ement. avi ion ( nee <3 Inc., 
chatel cheese spreads, cultured buttermilk, 0) Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 5-M-2; B-2 
Jewish sour cream, mechanical refrigeration NOTICE—Wish to purchase frozen cream 
and boilers. Excellent reference. Corre for immediate delivery. Kindly state date 
spondence solicited. Box 78, care this pub of storage and price. Box 45, care this 
lication 6-M-B _ publication. 


POSITION WANTED — Experienced FOR SALE — 200 Round Muenster 
plant superintendent wishes position. Prac- molds; 125 Daisy Hoops; 3 Double Cheese 
tical and technical experience for the last Presses; 1 single Cheese Press; rakes, forks, 
18 years covers handling of fluid milk, but curd mills, knives, bandages and Scale 
termilk, ice cream, butter, cheese and other }oards. One Cherry-Burrell Flash Pasteur- 
products. College graduate of two schools izer Model No. 8, brand new, especially 
in dairy manufacturing. Employed at the adaptable for Butter Pasteurization. Box 
present time. Good references. Prefer po- lication. 6-M-B 
sition in South. Box 75, care this publica- FOR SALE—Milk Route doing quite a 
tion. 6-M profitable business in Monmouth County, 

POSITION WANTED — Pasteurizing New Jersey. Will stand closest investiga- 
man wants change. Clean record of 14 tion. Opportunity for a good party to “a 
years according to standards of New York ‘T&S business tremendously, as owner is 
City Board of Health. Can make chocolate forced to sell due to illness. Address Box 
milk and cultured buttermilk; have tester’s 86, care this publication, 6-M 
and manager’s license. Able to take full FOR SALE—Approximately 5,000 mis- 
charge of plant and of modern equipment, lettered Sealright, one-quart containers in 
also of boiler and refrigeration. A-1 refer- original packages. Best offer takes them. 
ences. Communications invited. Box 84, Weissglass Gold Seal Dairy Corp., 2014 
care this publication. 6-M__ Forest Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 6-M 














Coming Events 


June 9-11—CERTIFIED MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Hotel Roosevelt, 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Secretary, 
Seth W. Shoemaker. 

June 3-22—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
State College, Pa. Annual dairy short course 
will be held. 

June 24-27—AMERCAN DAIRY SCIENCE Asso. 
CIATION, Purdue University, West Lafayctte, 
Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, RK. B. Stoltz, Obie 
State University, Columbus, Ohie. 

July 15-17—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL AN. 
NUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicage Ul. Headquarters, 111 
N. Canal St., Chicag.. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Waterloo, lowa. Secretary, E. 8S. Estel, Water. 
loo, lowa. 

Sept. 22-24—NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER 
AND EGG ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Executive Secre- 
tary, Harrison F. Jones, 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris 
burg. Pa. Secretary, Lloyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Waiegten St., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. Jd. 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Secretary, R. C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wasb- 
ington, D. C. 

November (3rd week)—MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bezeman. Ad 
dress J. A. Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, 
State College, Bozeman. 

Nov. 13-14—NEW YORK STATE MILK DIs- 
TRIBUTORS, Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, 
N. ¥. Secretary, J. Russell Fox, 74 Chapel St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA DAIRY PROD 
UCTS AND ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Huntington. Secretary, J. J. 
Slavins, Morgantewn, W. Va. 

Dec. 12-18—ILLINOIS DAIRY PRODUCTS ASsS0- 
CIATION, Annual Convention in Chicago. Exece- 
tive Secretary, M. G. Van Buskirk, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 

Jan. 16-17—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS ASSOCIATION, Pinehurst, N. C. See 
retary, W. L. Clevenger, N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


— lo 

Cleveland, Ohio. — The Kraft Cheese 
Company, with headquarters in hicago, 
is planning construction of a warehouse and 
office here reported to cost more than $50,000. 
E. L. Anderson is the engineer in charge 

Rusk, Tex.—The Kraft Cheese Co. 
opened a branch plant here. 
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